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PREFACE 


The  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire 
expressed  by  the  Hull  Public  Libraries  Committee 
that  the  proceedings  at  the  very  successful  Marvel! 
Tercentenary  celebration  promoted  by  them  should 
be  placed  on  permanent  record  in  a  convenient  and 
worthy  form.  This  desire  was  known  to  be  shared 
not  only  by  many  present  at  the  various  functions, 
but  by  others  who,  not  so  privileged,  were  never- 
theless intensely  interested  in  the  occasion. 

Thanks  are  herewith  tendered  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Augustine  Birrell  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Hensley 
Henson  for  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
posal to  print  their  memorable  addresses ;  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  Mr.  Cyril  Falls,  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  Mr.  H.  J.  Massingham,  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Wright  for  permission  to  include 
their  new  studies  of  Marvell  called  forth  by  the 
celebration,  and  to  the  editors  of  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Sunday 
Times,  the  Nation  and  Athenceum,  the  Observer, 
and  the  Bookman,  in  which  those  studies  respectively 
appeared,  for  facilitating  the  arrangement.  Critical 
estimates  from  the  varying  view-points  of  eight 
such  distinguished  scholars  render  these  pages  of 
permanent  value  not  only  to  the  growing  number 
of  Marvell  enthusiasts  but  to  the  student  of  an 
important  period. 

Professor  H.  M.  Margoliouth,  of  the  University 
College  of  Southampton,  who  is  preparing  a  new 
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and  complete  edition  of  Marvell's  Works,  has 
found  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  his  researches  to 
pay  visits  to  Hull  for  the  purpose  of  collating  the 
original  letters.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  keen  interest 
he  took  in  the  tercentenary  that  the  professor 
contributes  to  this  volume  the  text  of  a  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  of  Marvell's  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

The  contemporary  portraits  of  Marvell  repro- 
duced herein  include  (i)  that  preserved  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  was  presented  to 
the  nation  in  1764  by  Robert  Nettleton,  a  great 
nephew  of  the  poet ;  (2)  the  HoUis  portrait,  so 
called  because  it  belonged  to  Thomas  Hollis  the 
eighteenth-century  collector  and  benefactor,  and  is 
referred  to  in  his  Memoirs  [this  portrait  was 
generously  presented  last  year  to  the  city  of  Hull 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Page-Turner  (formerly  Blaydes),  a 
direct  descendant  of  Andrew  Marvell's  sister  Anne]  ; 
(3)  the  fine  portrait  by  Hanneman  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Col.  Fairfax  Rhodes ;  and  (4)  the  beautiful 
miniature  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Thanks  are  accorded  to  the  owners  for  the  privilege 
of  including  illustrations  of  these  historic  portraits. 

The  remaining  plates  are  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  Daily  Mail  and  Hull  Times  Co.,  the 
Eastern  Morning  and  Hull  News  Co.,  the  Topical 
Press  Agency,  and  Messrs.  Turner  and  Drinkwater, 
to  whom  acknowledgement  is  now  made. 

W.  H.  B. 

March  1922. 
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THE  MARVELL  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 

AN  OFFICIAL  RECORD 

By  Wm.  H.  Bagguley,  F.L.A. 

The  Preliminaries 

The  proposal  to  hold  a  public  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Andrew  Marvell's  birth  was  first 
made  in  an  official  report  to  the  Public  Libraries 
Committee  of  the  city  of  Hull  on  the  6th  December 
1920.  The  report  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
event  would  occur  at  the  end  of  the  following 
March,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  this  Committee  to  organize  a  commemoration, 
which  might  take  the  form  of  a  public  meeting  and 
an  exhibition  of  Marvell  books,  letters,  and  relics. 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  was  naturally  suggested  as 
the  most  desirable  speaker  for  such  a  function  ;  and 
for  an  exhibition  it  was  urged  that  valuable  material 
already  in  the  city's  possession  would  form  a  useful 
nucleus  which  could  be  augmented  by  loans. 

The  chairman.  Archdeacon  Lambert,  expressed 
the  view  that  such  an  interesting  occasion  could 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  public  observance. 
Marvell  was  revered  by  them  not  only  by  reason  of 
his  prominence  as  a  poet  but  also  because  of  his 
close  and  lifelong  association  with  Hull.  It  was  cer- 
tainlyfitting  in  his  opinion  that  they,  as  a  public  body 
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representing  literature  in  this  city,  should  promote 
a  celebration ;  and  he  hoped  that,  if  the  proposal 
were  agreed  to,  the  Corporation  and  other  representa- 
tive bodies  would  become  identified  with  it. 

The  idea  was  warmly  received  and  duly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Corporation,  who,  while  offering 
every  facility  for  the  project,  gracefully  left  its 
organization  to  the  Public  Libraries  Committee. 
The  latter  body  gladly  assumed  responsibility,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  active  interest  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  by  offers  of  assistance  from  the  Property 
and  Museums  Committees,  took  the  matter  up 
promptly  and  enthusiastically.  The  Chief  Librarian 
was  requested  to  formulate  his  suggestions  and  also 
to  confer  with  certain  organizations  and  individuals 
likely  to  co-operate. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  literary 
world,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  loan  exhibits, 
the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  and  appeared  on  the  20th 
January.  The  appeal  resulted  in  several  gratifying 
offers  of  valuable  books,  manuscripts,  and  portraits 
from  public-spirited  owners : 

Sir, — The  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew 
Marvell  will  be  publicly  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Hull  at 
the  end  of  March  next,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Public  Libraries  Committee ;  and  in 
connexion  therewith  I  am  endeavouring  to  organize  an 
exhibition  of  books,  pamphlets,  broadsheets,  letters,  por- 
traits, and  relics,  not  only  of  the  poet  himself,  but  of  his 
literary  and  political  contemporaries — Milton,  Dryden, 
Bunyan,  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  others. 

May  I  appeal  through  your  columns  to  my  brother 
Hbrarians,  to  private  owners,  and  to  booksellers  for  par- 
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ticulars  of  any  such  items  of  interest,  especially  original 
MSS.  and  first  editions,  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
lend  (or  give,  or  even  sell)  to  the  Hull  Public  Libraries  for 
the  purpose  named  ?  Due  acknowledgment  would  be  made, 
and  every  care  taken,  of  any  loan  exhibits,  the  city  authorities 
holding  themselves  responsible  for  their  safety  and  return. 

Born  near  Hull  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School 
here,  of  which  his  father  was  head  master,  Marvell  repre- 
sented the  town  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  from  1659  to 
1678  continuously.  During  this  period,  momentous  in  our 
constitutional  history,  he  wrote  regularly  to  the  Hull 
Corporation  faithfully  recording  Parliamentary  happenings, 
and  the  original  autograph  letters,  described  by  Mr.  Birrell 
as  *  unique  in  our  public  records ',  are  still  in  the  proud 
possession  of  the  city.  Together  with  certain  books  and 
pamphlets  (including  an  interesting  collection  of  Civil 
War  tracts)  now  in  our  Central  Reference  Library,  these 
historic  letters  will  form  a  valuable  nucleus  for  the  projected 
exhibition.  Yours  very  faithfully,  Wm.  H.  Bagguley, 
Chief  Librarian. 

The  Libraries  Committee  approved  certain  official 
recommendations  submitted  at  their  next  meeting 
and  adopted  a  tentative  programme ;  and  learning 
that  interviews  had  disclosed  a  widespread  interest 
in  their  plans  they  forthwith  nominated  a  large  and 
representative  Celebration  Committee,  with  the 
Chief  Librarian  and  the  Museums  Curator  as 
honorary  organizing  secretaries,  to  consider  and 
perfect  the  arrangements. 

This  general  committee,  comprising  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  the  High  Steward,  members  of 
the  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Grammar  School 
Committees,  representatives  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional and  social  agencies  of  the  city,  and  other 
prominent  residents  of  the  district,  met  for  the 
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first  time  on  the  15  th  February  1 921,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  the  Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Archdeacon  Lambert  explained  the 
objects  of  the  celebration  and  submitted  definite 
proposals  from  the  Libraries  Committee. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  R.  Ferens, 
Canon  George  Buchanan,  and  others  spoke  in 
support  of  the  proposals  which  were  unanimously 
approved.  Archdeacon  Lambert  further  announced 
that  after  consultation  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Canon  George  Buchanan  he  had  ventured  to  ask 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Hensley  Henson)  if  he 
would  be  prepared  to  preach  at  the  civic  service  on 
the  31st  March,  and  that  the  Bishop  had  undertaken 
to  do  so.  The  meeting  cordially  confirmed  the 
arrangement. 

The  settlement  of  details  was  delegated  to  a 
strong  executive,  to  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  subse- 
quently had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Birrell  accepting  the  invitation  to  attend  and 
speak  on  the  celebration  day. 

At  this  and  later  meetings  the  executive  and  the 
full  committee  considered  various  suggestions  for 
elaborating  the  arrangements ;  making  provision 
among  other  things  for  a  preliminary  gathering  of 
higher  education  students,  for  a  simultaneous 
observance  on  the  31st  March  by  the  Society  of 
Yorkshiremen  in  London,  for  the  acceptance  of  an 
interesting  offer  by  the  chairman  of  the  Tramways 
Committee,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  by 
the  Hull  Luncheon  Club. 

The  programme  and  time-table  for  the  Celebra- 
tion was  finally  fixed  as  follows  and  duly  carried  out : 
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11.45     Civic  procession  from  the  Guildhall  to  Holy  Trinity 

Church. 
12.0       Special  service  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  (preacher  : 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hensley  Henson,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Durham). 
I.o      Grammar  School  boys  lay  a  laurel  wreath  on  the 

statue  of  Andrew  Marvell. 
1.15     Luncheon  at  the  City  Hotel  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Hull  Luncheon  Club. 
2.0      Simultaneous  tribute  by  the  Society  of  Yorkshire- 
men  in  London. 
3.0      Public  Celebration  Meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  Hull, 

the    Lord    Mayor    presiding     (speakers :      The 

Rt.  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  the 

Lord  Bishop  of  Durham). 
4.30    Inspection  of  the  Marvell  Exhibition  at  Wilberforce 

House  (to  be  open  to  the  public  for  eight  days). 

The  Students'  Meeting 

The  first  function  in  connexion  with  the  ter- 
centenary was  the  mass-meeting  of  Senior  scholars 
from  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  city, 
held  on  the  i8th  March.  Foreseeing  that  the 
chamber  provided  at  the  Guildhall  for  the  actual 
celebration  would  be  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  younger  people  who  would  wish  to  attend,  as 
well  as  their  elders,  Miss  Cumberbirch,  principal 
of  the  Municipal  Training  College,  induced  the 
Celebration  Committee  to  allow  her  to  organize 
this  preliminary  meeting.  The  head  teachers  con- 
cerned readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  the 
use  of  the  commodious  City  Hall  having  been 
granted  for  the  purpose,  a  highly  successful  gathering 
resulted. 

The    attendance    of    more    than    two    thousand 
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students  of  both  sexes  was  inspiring  to  the  speakers 
as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
supported  them.  The  chairman,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gore, 
head  master  of  Hymers  College,  explained  that  the 
meeting  was  held  to  prepare  the  minds  of  those 
present  for  the  Marvell  Celebration  which  was  to 
te  held  a  fortnight  later,  and  help  them  to  realize 
its  local  and  national  importance.  He  paid  tribute 
to  the  Public  Libraries  Committee,  its  chairman 
(Archdeacon  Lambert),  and  the  Chief  Librarian 
(Mr.  Bagguley)  for  suggesting  the  celebration,  and 
proceeded  to  emphasize  attributes  of  the  royal  city 
of  Kingston-upon-HuU  which  were  calculated  to 
inspire  the  highest  feelings  of  local  pride  and 
patriotism. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Forty  (head  master  of  the  Grammar 
School)  in  speaking  on  *  Andrew  Marvell  in  Litera- 
ture '  complained  that  Marvell  was  so  frequently 
passed  over  as  being  merely  '  the  friend  of  Milton  ', 
and  affirmed  that  Marvell  had  sufficient  merit  of 
his  own  to  stand  without  Milton's  support.  He 
assigned  to  Marvell  his  position  in  the  group  of 
poets  who  kept  alive  the  Elizabethan  tradition 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Marvell  was  a  genuine  lover  of  nature's  sights  and 
sounds,  and  they  could  claim  with  satisfaction  that 
Yorkshire  was  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  In 
considering  whether  Marvell  did  any  one  thing 
better  than  or  as  well  as  anybody  else,  he  claimed 
for  him  the  merit  of  being  the  equal  of  any  English 
poet  in  his  power  of  grasping  and  unfolding  the 
analogy  between  transient  natural  sights  and  sudden 
stray  thoughts  flashing  through  the  human  mind. 
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Miss  Cumberbirch  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
*  Andrew  Marvell  in  History ',  and  eulogized  his 
personal  character.  She  defended  his  satirical 
writings,  maintaining  that  he  was  never  a  partisan 
or  passionate  fanatic  attached  to  any  one  party,  and 
that  whenever  he  employed  the  weapon  of  bitter 
satire  he  did  so  cleanly  and  chivalrously. 

Mr.  T.  Sheppard  added  a  few  words  in  somewhat 
lighter  vein.  The  proceedings  also  included  a  fine 
organ  recital  by  Mr.  Walter  Porter,  a  reading  from 
Ecclesiasticus  by  John  Leedham  (a  Hymers  boy), 
the  recital  of  Marvell's  Horatian  ode  upon  Cromwell 
by  Philip  Hepton  (a  Grammar  School  boy),  and 
a  recitation  of  Marvell's  Thoughts  in  a  Garden  by 
Audrey  Dannatt  (a  High  School  girl). 

Thus  the  twentieth-century  scholars  of  Hull,  its 
future  citizens,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
seventeenth-century  schoolboy  of  Hull  who  became 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  its  history. 

The  Celebration  Day 

The  31st  of  March  very  fortunately  proved  a 
beautiful  sunny  spring  day,  and  thus  all  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  success  of  certain  outdoor  functions 
in  the  programme  were  removed.  The  Lord  Mayor 
had  officially  invited  public  bodies,  societies,  and 
individual  citizens  to  accompany  him  and  the 
Corporation  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  a  large 
gathering  assembling  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Guild- 
hall for  this  purpose.  An  imposing  procession  was 
formed  comprising  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Town  Clerk,  the  Rt.  Worshipful  the  Sheriff, 
and   the   Corporation ;    the   Rt.    Hon.    Augustine 
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Birrell  with  his  host  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  R.  Ferens 
(High  Steward  of  Hull) ;  naval,  military,  and  consular 
representatives;  magistrates,  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  other  public  bodies ;  the  Elder  Brethren 
of  Trinity  House;  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  other  organizations.  The  civic 
regalia  and  robes  of  office,  the  varied  uniforms  and 
academic  gowns  added  picturesqueness  to  a  progress 
through  the  streets  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  general  public. 

The  procession  was  met  at  the  church  gates 
punctually  at  noon  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Archdeacon  Lambert,  Canon  George  Buchanan  (the 
vicar),  and  other  clergy,  together  with  the  choir,  and 
proceeded  to  their  allotted  seats  singing  as  a  proces- 
sional hymn  Milton's  Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind. 

The  printed  Order  of  Service  provided,  after  the 
opening  hymn,  for  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Responses ; 
the  singing  of  Psalm  i ;  the  reading  of  the  Lesson 
(Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xliv)  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  York ;  Addison's  two  hymns  (at  one  time 
attributed  to  Andrew  Marvell),  When  all  Thy 
mercies  and  The  Spacious  Firmament ;  the  Bidding 
Prayer  and  Sermon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  Benediction  and  the 
National  Anthem.  The  Dean  of  York  at  the  last 
moment  was  prevented  attending,  and  his  place 
at  the  lectern  was  taken  by  Archdeacon  Lambert. 

The  Bishop's  scholarly  sermon  on  Marvell,  repro- 
duced elsewhere  in  this  volume  *  by  his  Lordship's 
permission,  crowned  a  most  impressive  service  of 
commemoration,  which  will  live  long  in  the 
*  See  page8^37-48. 
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memories  of  those  present.  The  glorious  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  in  which  Marvell  worshipped  and 
his  father  preached,  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  Grammar  School's  Tribute 
After  the  service  at  Holy  Trinity  the  boys  of  the 
Grammar  School  to  the  number  of  450,  paraded 
outside  the  original  school  building  adjoining  the 
church  and,  accompanied  by  their  masters,  marched 
to  the  Marvell  statue  and  deposited  thereon  a 
laurel  wreath.  This  was  their  own  special  tribute 
to  an  '  old  boy '  of  the  school  and  the  famous  son 
of  a  former  head  master. 

Headed  by  the  school  cadet  corps  and  their 
drummers,  the  students  reached  the  statue  and 
opened  their  ranks  for  the  teaching  staff  with 
Mr.  J.  E.  Forty,  the  head  master,  to  pass  up  to  the 
base  of  the  monument.  The  wreath,  tied  with  the 
national  colours,  was  placed  on  the  statue  by 
C.  F.  Cutsforth  the  senior  prefect  and  school 
captain,  while  his  schoolfellows  with  bared  heads 
stood  at  attention  and  saluted.  A  simple  ceremony, 
but  picturesque  and  striking  in  its  dignity. 

The  Luncheon 

By  a  happy  arrangement  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
the  Hull  Luncheon  Club,  through  its  chairman 
(Mr.  James  Downs,  J.P.,  O.B.E.),  had  secured  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  the  city's  distinguished 
visitors  together  with  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Tercentenary  Committee. 

This  most  successful  function  was  held  at  the 
City  Hotel,   the   Lord   Mayor  presiding.     About 
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200  were  present  and  among  those  immediately 
supporting  the  chair,  in  addition  to  the  hosts  and 
the  guests  of  honour,  were  the  Sheriff,  the  High 
Steward,  the  Town  Clerk,  Admiral  Sir  Francis 
Haworth-Booth  (a  direct  descendant  of  Andrew 
Marvell's  sister).  Archdeacon  Lambert  (chairman 
of  the  Hull  PubHc  Libraries),  Canon  George 
Buchanan  (vicar  of  Holy  Trinity),  and  the  Rev. 
A.  Curtis  (rector  of  Winestead). 

After  the  loyal  toast  had  been  submitted  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  duly  honoured,  Mr.  James  Downs 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  visitors,  associating  with 
it  the  names  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Commander  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  M.P. 

Mr.  Downs  proceeded  : 

We  are  gathered  together  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  Hull's  most  illustrious  citizens  who  was  born 
300  years  ago,  the  able  son  of  an  equally  able  father. 
Visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  see  in  concrete  form  evidence 
of  our  inheritance  from  Marvell  in  the  interesting  collection 
of  his  letters,  works,  and  relics  open  for  their  inspection 
to-day.  Among  the  exhibits  is  the  actual  walking-stick  of 
the  father  thrown  over  by  him  on  to  the  landing-place  at 
Hull  as  he  was  embarking  on  his  last  ill-fated  voyage. 
Andrew  Marvell  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  poet  who 
wrote  with  equal  facility  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  He 
was  also  a  statesman,  the  intimate  friend  of  Milton  and  of 
Cromwell,  and  for  some  time  held  the  office  which  would 
now  be  described  as  that  of  assistant-secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Living  as  he  did  in  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  he  entered  into 
all  the  controversies  of  the  period  and  was  a  fearless  critic. 
Andrew  Marvell's  high  position  in  English  letters  stands 
more  firmly  established  to-day  in  the  minds  of  English- 
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speaking  people  than  possibly  at  any  time  during  the  250 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  he  died,  and  to  Mr.  Birrell's 
great  study  of  Marvell  may  be  traced  the  increasing 
estimation  of  his  writings. 

In  returning  thanks  Mr.  Birrell  said  : 

If  you  realize  my  position  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to 
be  cheerful  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Downs  in  his 
eloquent  speech  has  thought  fit  to  make  many  of  the 
remarks  that  I  shall  probably  be  making,  later  in  the  after- 
noon, to  a  listless  audience  who  have  heard  them  before. 
I  am  surrounded — and  this  is  what  annoys  me  most — by 
distinguished  companions  who  have  all  discharged  their 
day's  obligations  and  now  lie  back  with  that  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  comes  of  having  achieved  something. 

There  is  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  who  has  just 
preached  a  most  powerful  and  penetrating  sermon  which 
I  hope  will  soon  see  the  light  of  day.  He  can  say,  '  I  have 
been  and  done  my  duty  by  Hull '. 

Then  there  are  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  with 
whom,  in  their  picturesque  robes  and  preceded  by  a  band, 
I  have  walked  in  procession  through  the  beautiful  streets 
of  Hull — but  on  a  day  like  this  all  cities  look  beautiful, 
and  I  confess  I  felt  that  I  was  walking  through  the  streets 
of  Florence  in  the  time  of  the  Medici.  They,  too,  no 
doubt  feel  they  have  done  a  day's  work — a  hard  day's  work. 

What  have  I  done  ?  Nothing  but  to  be  dragged  about 
from  one  place  to  another  thinking  all  the  time  of  what 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  listening  to  other  people  saying  it. 
This  accounts  for  my  present  melancholy  and  misery  long 
drawn  out.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when  I  shall 
have  you  in  my  power  for  a  time,  and  if  I  do  not  reap  my 
revenge  upon  you  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  I  must  now 
reserve  myself  for  a  future  demonstration,  but  I  thank  you 
for  your  reception  and  am  glad  to  be  present  with  the  Hull 
Luncheon  Club,  which  I  consider  an  admirable  institution, 
composed  as  it  is  of  members  of  all  shades  of  opinion  who 
can  make  each  other's  acquaintance  free  from  political  bias. 
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The  Bishop  of  Durham  responded  in  the  following 
terms : 

I  regard  it  as  a  singular  privilege  and  a  compliment  that 
you  should  drink  my  health  after  hearing  me  preach  a  ser- 
mon. I  should  have  thought  that  an  experienced  poUtician 
and  orator  like  Mr.  Birrell  would  have  known  that  expecta- 
tion and  hope  were  ever  better  assets  for  a  public  man  than 
recollection.  With  regard  to  the  part  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  play  this  morning  I  might  say  that  a  sermon 
may  have  many  valuable  claims  to  human  respect,  but  it 
does  not  as  a  rule  move  any  enthusiastic  feelings  towards 
the  preacher.  That  you  have  drunk  my  health  in  this 
way  must  needs  move  me  to  real  gratitude.  I  was  greatly 
attracted  to  the  proposal  that  I  should  preach  the  sermon. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  practice,  where  it  is  possible,  to  recall 
from  the  past  the  great  names  which  have  illustrated  our 
history  and  bind  them  by  celebrations  of  this  kind  to  the 
life  of  our  own  times.  The  City  of  Hull  is  an  exceptionally 
illustrious  city  with  a  record  of  great  services  achieved,  not 
only  for  its  own  citizens,  but  in  regard  to  the  public  life 
of  the  country  at  large.  When  you  can  recall  from  the  past 
great  names  like  Andrew  Marvell  and  others  it  makes 
people  realize  that  they  stand  in  a  great  civic  succession. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to-day  to  remember  that  I  have 
held  offices  in  succession  to  men  who  influenced  the  life  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  such  as  Thomas  Morton  and  Herbert 
Croft,  the  latter  of  whom  was  turned  by  the  former  from 
the  error  of  his  ways  when  he  was  inclined  to  Papacy  and 
linked  to  the  Church  of  England. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  great  public 
lervice  if  some  competent  person  would  be  at  the  pains  of 
forming  a  selection  from  Andrew  Marvell's  works,  and  if 
Mr.  Birrell  would  undertake  the  editing  of  this  work  he 
would  not  only  crown  the  Hull  tercentenary  celebrations 
in  an  admirable  way,  but  would  assist  thousands  outside 
Hull  to  realize  what  an  extremely  interesting  personality 
Andrew  Marvell  was. 
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Commander  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  M.P., 
also  replied  to  the  toast,  and  said  he  was  particularly- 
interested  in  the  statement  that  Marvell  in  his 
younger  days  was  intimate  with  the  boatswains  and 
cabin  boys  of  Hull.  He  thought  if  Marvell  did 
learn  from  these  seamen  coarseness  of  language  he 
probably  also  acquired  from  them  feelings  of 
humanity  and  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the 
seas. 

Archdeacon  Lambert  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  Hull  Luncheon  Club,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  they  had  made  that  day 
for  their  comfort.  He  especially  mentioned  in  this 
connexion  Mr.  James  Downs,  the  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  honorary  secretary  of  the  club. 
As  the  Chairman  of  the  Hull  Public  Libraries 
Committee  he  thought  it  right  to  say  that  the  idea 
of  the  Tercentenary  celebration  came  from  Mr.  Bag- 
guley,  the  chief  librarian,  to  whom,  along  with 
Mr.  Sheppard,  they  were  deeply  indebted  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  Andrew  Marvell  exhibits  at 
Wilberforce  House.  The  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Club  briefly  responded,  and  the  company  imme- 
diately adjourned  to  the  Guildhall  meeting  arranged 
for  the  afternoon. 

The  Public  Meeting 

The  banqueting  chamber  of  the  Guildhall  was 
filled  to  overflowing  when  the  Lord  Mayor  took 
the  chair  at  the  principal  function  of  the  day — 
the  public  meeting  arranged  for  3  o'clock.  Support- 
ing him  were  Mr.  Birrell,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  Sheriff,  the  High  Steward,  the  Member  for 
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Central  Hull,  the  Committee,  and  the  honorary 
secretaries. 

The  Chief  Librarian  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
Archdeacon  Lambert  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  a  telegram  from  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  York  (Dr.  Foxley  Norris)  apologizing  for 
their  enforced  absence  from  the  celebration.  The 
Archbishop  wrote : 

My  dear  Archdeacon, — It  is  a  regret  to  me  that  unavoid- 
able engagements  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  join  personally 
in  this  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  birth  of 
Andrew  Marvell.  But  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  in 
some  way  express  my  great  interest  in  the  honour  which 
the  city  of  Hull  proposes  to  pay  to  the  distinguished  man 
of  letters  and  publicist  who  was  specially  connected  with  it, 
as  the  son  of  a  master  of  the  Old  Grammar  School,  as 
himself  a  pupil  of  the  school,  and  as,  in  his  after  years, 
a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city.  Through  him  Hull 
was  brought  into  close  association  with  two  of  the  greatest 
of  Englishmen — John  Milton  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is 
only  right  that  the  city  should  keep  in  honourable  remem- 
brance a  writer  whose  delicate  wit  and  power  of  satire  gave 
him  a  great  place  in  the  literature  of  his  time,  and  a  states- 
man who  showed  singular  independence  of  character  and 
thought.  I  am  glad  to  possess  the  beautiful  commemoration 
medal  which  you  have  given  to  me  ;  and  I  hope  that  every 
success  will  attend  the  observance  of  the  Tercentenary  of 
Marvell's  birth.    Yours  very  truly,  Cosmo  Ebor. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  T.  Beecroft  Atkin- 
son) then  said  : 

My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  you  are  all 
aware,  we  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Marvell.  We  have 
heard  an  excellent  sermon  at  church  and  some  good 
speeches  at  the  luncheon,  and  in  view  of  the  addresses  to 
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which  we  are  now  looking  forward  I  only  propose  to  say 
a  little.  Andrew  Marvell  was  born  300  years  ago  at 
Winestead.  Four  years  afterwards  his  father  came  to 
Hull.  In  due  time,  1658  I  believe,  Andrew  Marvell  was 
elected  Member  of  Parhament  for  the  town  of  Hull,  as  it 
was  then.  He  held  that  position  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  was  rather  sudden  and  somewhat  mysterious.  He 
had  confidence  in  the  people,  and  the  people  had  confidence 
in  him.  They  trusted  him,  and  by  his  work  he  rose  to  be 
one  of  Hull's  greatest  citizens.  I  mention  this  as  a  hint 
to  our  present  Members  of  Parliament.  If  they,  by  the 
same  diligence,  retain  the  confidence  and  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  city  as  Marvell  did,  possibly  they  will  retain 
their  seats  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
present  age  is  more  fickle  than  the  time  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  Andrew  Marvell  was  the 
greatest  advance  advertisement  agent  Hull  ever  had.  He 
little  thought  that  250  years  after  his  death  he  would  be 
the  means  of  Hull  receiving  the  biggest  and  cheapest 
advertisement  that  to  my  knowledge  the  city  has  ever 
experienced. 

The  Celebration  Committee  have  had  one  little  diffi- 
culty. They  recognized  that  for  this  meeting  they  should 
have  had  the  largest  hall  in  the  city,  but  unfortunately  the 
City  Hall  was  not  available  on  the  right  date.  We  therefore 
had  to  fall  back  upon  the  Guildhall,  which,  though  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose,  is  not  so  commodious  as  we  would 
wish  to-day.  I  know  that  you  are  somewhat  crowded  and 
inconvenienced,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  when  you  hear 
the  speeches  any  sense  of  inconvenience  will  pass  away. 
I  now  call  upon  Archdeacon  Lambert. 

Archdeacon  Lambert  (Chairman  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Committee)  said : 

I  can  assure  you  that  when  the  Libraries  Committee 
initiated  the  Tercentenary  celebration  of  Marvell  nothing 
was  further  from  our  thoughts  than  any  such  commercial 
idea  as  that  suggested  by  the  Lord  Mayor.    Our  idea  was 
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purely  literary,  historical,   and  moral ;    and  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  other  aspect  of  the  commemoration. 

Andrew  Marvell  did  many  notable  things  during  his  life, 
and  300  years  after  his  birth  he  has  done  another  great 
service,  for  the  glamour  of  his  name  and  the  gratitude  of 
those  who  came  after  him  have  brought  a  number  of 
distinguished  visitors  whom  we  are  delighted  to  see  amongst 
us.  Without  saying  anything  further  I  will  ask  the  Right 
Honourable  Augustine  Birrell  to  address  you. 

Mr.  Birrell  thereupon  rose  and  delivered  the 
Tercentenary  Address  which  is  printed  in  the  later 
pages  of  this  volume.-^  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man met  with  a  most  cordial  reception,  and  his 
speech  was  punctuated  throughout  by  marks  of 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  delighted  audience. 

The  Lord  Mayor  next  called  upon  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  to  speak.  The  Lord 
Bishop  said  : 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  city  very  heartily  upon 
the  conception  and  the  very  interesting  scheme  of  these 
celebrations.  I  think  that  the  older  municipalities  have 
a  very  high  and  very  important  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  life 
of  our  modern  community. 

I  suppose  that  at  the  time  Andrew  Marvell  sat  in  the 
long  Parliament  of  the  Restoration  as  member  for  Hull, 
this  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  even  illustrious 
communities  in  the  kingdom  and  probably  the  population 
did  not  exceed,  or  even  reach,  0,000  people.  Now 
imagine  how  intense  was  the  individuality  of  the  citizens 
of  Hull  at  that  time.  Each  voter  brought  to  the  political 
life  a  fresh,  distinctive,  and  responsible  influence  in  the 
public  life  of  the  city  and  country ;  and  the  relations  that 
obtained  between  Andrew  Marvell  and  his  constituents 
indicate  very  completely  that  they  were  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  civic  life.    When  I  review  communities  at  this 

^  See  pp.  49-62. 
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moment  I  am  moved  to  a  desire  that  we  could  inoculate 
them  with  something  of  that  intense  individual  responsi- 
bility and  civic  loyalty  which  marked  the  smaller  communi- 
ties of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  touching  intimate  relations  disclosed  in  that 
correspondence  which  Mr.  Birrell  alluded  to,  I  think,  has 
no  parallel :  that  correspondence,  three  or  four  hundred 
letters,  written  between  Marvell  and  his  constituents 
during  his  parliamentary  career.  Our  modern  repre- 
sentatives, not  only  of  Hull,  but  in  other  cities,  would  be 
better  if  they  were  in  close  and  personal  contact  with  their 
constituents,  not  by  way  of  public  meetings  or  the  noise 
and  advertisement  of  pohtical  activities,  nor  in  view  of 
constant  elections,  but  as  man  to  man,  trusted  representa- 
tive to  trusting  constituents,  persons  who  respect  one 
another  and  deserve  to  be  respected. 

Andrew  Marvell  represents  a  blend  which  is  but  rarely 
found  to-day  in  the  strenuous  and  vulgar  business  of 
modern  life,  the  combination  of  fine  culture  with  practical 
politics  which  redeems  culture  from  becoming  mere  dilet- 
tantism and  lifts  practical  politics  out  of  mere  business. 
That  precious  blend  of  the  best  gift  of  education  with  the 
best  gift  of  life's  experience  is  now  all  too  rare. 

Mr.  Birrell  has  alluded  to  a  great  school  which  gave 
Marvell  his  earliest  education  and  which  I  understand  is 
still  a  flourishing  factor  in  the  life  of  Hull.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  education  which  is  being  given  to-day  is 
not  inferior  in  quality  to  that  Andrew  Marvell  received 
when  his  father  was  head  master.  I  think  our  education 
to-day  is  too  much  shadowed  and  governed  by  the  idea  of 
immediate  efficiency,  and  too  little  chastened  and  elevated 
by  the  idea  in  the  fullest  sense  of  personal  discipline  and 
development.  For  my  part,  I  would  gladly  simplify  the 
syllabus  and  programme  of  education  to  almost  the  lines 
which  were  accepted  in  Marvell's  day  if  I  could  purchase 
again  that  thoroughness,  that  altitude,  that  far-reaching 
discipUnary  effect  which  the  education  of  his  time,  with  all 
its  limitations,  succeeded  in  giving. 
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Mr.  Birrell  said  there  was  a  certain  mystery  attaching  to 
Marvell.  There  is  an  aloofness  about  him  which  I  do  not 
wholly  like.  Aubrey  speaks  about  him  absenting  himself 
from  company  and  drinking  wine  by  himself.  It  would 
be  nasty  if  he  did  so,  but  it  would  be  the  company  to  which 
he  was  invited  that  was  the  reason,  company  which  Aubrey 
would  enjoy.  His  poetry  and  satires  were  never  published 
in  his  time.  That  I  do  not  altogether  like  :  the  notion 
of  a  man  writing  intensely  bitter  things  about  his  contem- 
poraries, however  much  they  deserved  it,  passing  them  about 
in  manuscript  and  himself  moving  unsuspected  and  uncon- 
fessing  among  them,  is  unattractive.  There  is  an  element  in 
Marvell  of  aloofness  which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up, 
and  although  Mr.  Birrell  says  with  truth  that  the  risks  of 
pubHcation  were  extreme  I  think  the  biographer  of  the 
future  will  still  have  an  interesting  and  charming  problem 
about  Marvell  in  this  respect. 

One  thing  he  did  possess :  he  was  intensely  loyal  to  his 
friends  when  loyalty  implied  risk.  His  loyalty  to  Milton 
is  a  most  admirable  trait.  His  whole  association  with 
Milton  is  honourable  to  both  of  them  from  first  to  last, 
and  I  do  not  know  anything  which  attracts  me  more  in 
his  controversial  writings  than  where  he  is  brought  to  an 
allusion  to  Milton.  At  once  you  feel  that  a  man's  best 
nature  is  revolting  against  the  intolerable  spectacle  of  low 
and  base  creatures  who  are  not  worthy  to  touch  the  dust  of 
Milton's  boots. 

One  of  the  best  testimonies  of  a  man's  character  is  the 
general  impression  he  makes  on  the  men  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact.  The  next  best  testimony  is  the 
kind  of  a  friend  a  man  makes.  A  man  who  could  enlist,  could 
hold,  and  could  enjoy  the  intimate  friendships  of  men  like 
Fairfax,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  like  Milton — he  needs 
no  evidence — was  a  great  man. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  T.  R.  Fcrcns,  P.C.  (High 
Steward  of  Hull)  submitted  a  resolution  thanking 
the  two  distinguished  visitors  for  coming  to  their 
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assistance  that  day  and  for  discharging  their  duties 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  done.  He 
continued : 

You  will  agree  that  we  could  not  have  had  two  better 
gentlemen.  It  is  not  improper  that  I  have  been  asked  to 
move  this  resolution,  because  I  have  some  little  connexion 
with  both  these  gentlemen.  I  am  a  Durham  man,  and  was 
born  within  three  minutes  from  your  handsome  castle,  my 
lord,  and  have  enjoyed  many  happy  times  in  your  garden. 
I  could  enlighten  you,  my  lord,  on  the  history  of  Durham. 
A  good  many  years  ago  every  Member  of  Parliament  sent 
from  the  county  of  Durham  was  a  radical,  and  the  official 
returns  showed  that  there  were  fewer  lunatics  there  than 
in  any  other  county.  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Birrell  for 
ten  years  in  Parliament.  You  have  enjoyed  his  address  this 
afternoon  and  you  will  agree  that  those  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  listening  to  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  a  good  time  too. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  the  citizens  of  Hull,  and  I  hope 
and  expect  that  the  youth  of  the  city  will  be  fired  by  the  pro- 
ceedings to  do  their  best  for  the  citizens  of  the  days  that 
are  to  be,  by  living  good  and  useful  and  honourable  lives, 
taking  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  as  their  models. 

Alderman  F.  Askew,  J. P.  (Chairman  of  the  Hull 
Education  Committee)  seconded  the  motion  and 
said  : 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the  citizens  in 
to-day's  celebrations.  I  think  it  was  very  desirable  indeed 
that  such  a  commemoration  should  have  been  carried  out, 
and  it  is  pleasing  that  the  arrangements  have  gone  through 
so  admirably.  The  rising  generation  of  this  city  have  a 
great  opportunity  and  it  is  probable  that  young  people, 
particularly  those  who  are  in  the  hands  of  our  teachers,  will 
profit  very  largely  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  worthy 
character  of  Andrew  Marvell  and  his  association  with 
Hull.    . 
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The  vote  was  accorded  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  briefly  acknowledged. 

The  Rev.  R.  Harrison  (Lord  Mayor's  Chaplain) 
said  : 

It  falls  to  my  lot  to  propose  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  celebration. 
The  Lord  Mayor  has  discharged  the  duties  he  had  to  do 
in  his  usual  capable  way.  As  his  chaplain  I  feel  I  have  the 
great  responsibility  of  keeping  him  on  the  right  lines. 
I  have  succeeded  so  far  and  am  full  of  hope  that  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so. 

Councillor  Digby  Willoughby,  in  seconding,  re- 
ferred to  the  Lord  Mayor's  great  geniality,  which 
he  said  never  failed  him.  The  vote  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  returning  thanks,  announced 
that  the  Marvell  Exhibition  at  Wilberforce  House 
was  then  open  for  the  inspection  of  those  present 
and  would  remain  open  to  the  general  public  for 
one  week. 

Alderman  J.  Pybus  (Chairman  of  the  Museums 
Sub-Committee)  received  the  official  party  at 
Wilberforce  House,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was 
presented  with  the  Tercentenary  medal,  a  similar 
presentation  having  been  made  to  Mr.  BirreU 
earlier  in  the  day. 

The  Marvell  Exhibition 

An  exhibition  of  material  relating  to  Marvell  and 
his  time  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  celebration,  the  desire  being  to 
reproduce  in  some  measure  the  atmosphere  of  the 
period. 
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Naturally  the  city  of  Hull  already  possessed  a 
substantial  basis  for  such  an  exhibition  in  the 
autograph  letters  preserved  at  the  Guildhall,  the 
various  editions  of  the  works  of  Marvell  and  con- 
temporary v^riters  in  the  Hull  Public  Libraries,  and 
other  suitable  items  in  the  Museums.  These  were 
augmented  by  many  valuable  loans  from  generous 
private  owners  and  public  institutions,  the  whole  of 
the  exhibits  forming  a  representative  collection 
which  was  fully  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
thirty-five  pages  compiled  by  the  honorary  secre- 
taries and  published  by  order  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Committee. 

Among  the  manuscripts,  in  addition  to  the 
historic  Marvell  letters  possessed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, were  those  owned  by  Trinity  House,  Hull, 
a  collection  of  sermons  and  reports  in  the  auto- 
graph of  Marvell's  father,  contemporary  transcripts 
of  satires  by  Marvell  and  others,  and  the  seven- 
teenth-century registers  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Hull. 

The  books  included  first  and  other  editions  of 
the  works  of  Marvell,  and  of  his  contemporaries 
Milton,  Aubrey,  Burton,  Bunyan,  Butler,  Baxter, 
Crashaw,  Denham,  Dryden,  Evelyn,  Harrington, 
Locke,  Purcell,  Quarles,  Suckling,  Waller,  and 
others.  Several  fine  collections  of  Civil  War  Tracts 
were  also  shown. 

The  portraits  represented  leading  literary  and 
political  personages  of  the  period,  and  embraced 
a  number  of  famous  canvases,  some  miniatures, 
many  engravings,  and  other  prints.  The  arts  and 
crafts  were  further  exemplified  in  fine  specimens  of 
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plate,  coins,  tokens,  medals,  seals,  ceramics,  treasure 
chests,  and  other  relics  of  the  time. 

Among  exhibits  more  intimately  connected  with 
Marvell,  besides  the  actual  productions  of  his  pen, 
must  be  mentioned  contemporary  portraits  of  the 
poet,  notably  those  by  Hanneman  and  Smitz  and 
that  known  as  the  Hollis  portrait ;  his  own  Bible, 
formerly  belonging  to  his  father ;  a  small  box  in 
oak  made  from  material  obtained  from  a  building 
in  Hull  associated  with  Marvell  in  his  early  days ; 
a  gilt-headed  cane  said  to  have  belonged  to  his 
father  ;  a  bust  of  Andrew  Marvell  as  a  young  man  ; 
and  the  working  model  of  Keyworth's  statue  of  the 
poet.  There  were  in  addition  all  the  known 
engraved  portraits  of  Marvell,  prints  of  houses  and 
buildings  in  which  he  either  lived  or  worked,  and 
pedigrees  of  the  poet's  family. 

Acknowledgement  of  the  many  kind  loans  to 
this  exhibition  was  duly  made  in  the  catalogue  and 
elsewhere  at  the  time,  and  space  does  not  here 
permit  of  more  than  a  general  expression  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Committee  to  those,  from 
H.M.  the  King  downwards,  who  so  readily  lent 
their  treasures  and  helped  to  make  the  collection 
so  complete  and  attractive. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  hold  the  exhibition 
at  the  Guildhall  in  a  commodious  room  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  celebration  meeting  actually 
took  place  ;  but  difficulties  arose  as  to  adapting  the 
proposed  room  to  the  purpose,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Museums  Sub-Committee  (Alderman  Pybus) 
kindly  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  offer  of  accommo- 
dation at  Wilberforce  House,  which  was  gratefully 
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accepted.  There  in  the  picturesque  old  house  in 
which  WiUiam  Wilberforce  was  born  rooms  were 
allotted  to  the  Marvell  exhibition,  and  anything 
lacking  in  space  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  their  undeniably  appropriate  atmosphere.  The 
exhibition  was  open  to  the  public  for  eight  days. 

The  Tercentenary  Medal 

In  commemoration  of  the  tercentenary  a  medal 
was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  of  which  a 
limited  number  in  silver  and  bronze  were  struck 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Restall  of  Birmingham.  The  obverse, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  here  given  ^  has  a  portrait 
in  the  centre  and  bears  the  following  inscription, 
*  Andrew  Marvell  Tercentenary,  1 621-1678  '. 

The  reverse  bears  the  words,  '  Poet ;  Patriot ; 
Statesman.  Educated  at  the  Old  Hull  Grammar 
School ',  with  a  view  of  the  school  as  it  was  before 
the  restoration  of  last  century. 

The  Marvell  Tramcars  ^ 

As  a  means  of  arousing  public  .Interest  in  the 
tercentenary  Councillor  Digby  Willoughby,  chair- 
man of  the  Corporation  Tramways,  had  offered  to 
place  on  the  streets  of  the  city  two  new  tramcars 
suitably  decorated  with  historic  designs.  This 
interesting  offer,  gladly  accepted,  was  duly  carried 
out,  adding  a  novel  and  arresting  feature  to  the 
celebration. 

The  very  appropriate  and  dignified  scheme  of 
decoration  was  evolved  by  Mr.  J.  J-  Brownsword, 
A.R.C.A.,  principal  of  the  Hull  Municipal  School 

*  See  iUustration  at  p.  64.  ^  See  illustration  at  p.  123. 
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of  Art,  the  work  being  carried  out  under  his  direc- 
tion by  the  staff  and  students  of  the  school.  The 
upper  deck  panels  afforded  the  greater  scope  for 
pictorial  representation,  and  these  were  decorated 
with  a  bold  continuous  frieze  illustrating  characters 
and  costumes  of  the  period.  The  lower  panels  were 
utilized  for  the  necessary  inscriptions,  the  arms  of 
Hull  and  of  the  Marvell  family,  and  symbolical 
designs.  Encircling  the  roof  of  the  cars  were 
flights  of  sea  gulls  in  gold  on  a  black  background. 
By  limiting  the  treatment  to  four  colours — black, 
gold,  blue,  and  white — the  designer  attained  the 
simplicity  and  restraint  essential  to  the  subject. 

The  commemoration  cars  not  only  admirably 
effected  their  immediate  purpose,  but  also  afforded 
a  striking  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
civic  art. 

The  London  Tribute 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Hull  Celebration  Com- 
mittee the  Society  of  Yorkshiremen  in  London 
had  promptly  and  cordially  agreed  to  co-operate  in 
the  day's  proceedings,  and  to  that  end  arranged  a 
simultaneous  service  at  the  church  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  London.  The  minutes  of  the  Society 
record  that  this  tribute  was  duly  paid  on  the 
31st  March  simultaneously  with  the  ceremonial  at 
Hull. 

The  Rector,  the  Rev.  Wilfred  H.  Davies,  M.A., 
received  the  Society,  the  members  present  including 
Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  F.S.A.  (chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU),  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Albert  K.  RoUit,  K.B.,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.  (ex-President),  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Arthur  Leetham, 
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C.M.G.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Harold  M.  Barton  (hon. 
secretary),  Mr.  H.  W.  Calverley  (hon.  treasurer) 
Sir  John  Tweedy,  LL.D.,  Dr.  Dickenson,  Messrs. 
Oswald  Sissons,  Skelton  Cole,  Harper  Woodhead, 
Gordon  Thomson,  J.  West  Akam,  J.  Healey,  and 
others. 

After  a  brief  service  the  rector  gave  some  interest- 
ing facts  relating  to  Marvell  and  St.  Giles's  church. 
The  poet  was  buried  there  at  his  death  in  1678, 
and  the  Hull  Corporation  voted  £50  for  the  tomb 
of  the  man  who,  as  their  member  of  Parliament  for 
twenty  years,  had  served  them  so  well.  The  then 
rector,  however,  one  John  Sharp,  who  afterwards 
became  Archbishop  of  York,  refused  to  allow  the 
monument  to  be  put  up  in  the  church,  and  it  was 
not  until  1764  that  Robert  Nettleton,  a  London 
merchant  and  great-nephew  of  Marvell,  erected 
a  memorial  tablet.  The  church  had  been  rebuilt 
in  this  interval  and  the  exact  position  of  Marvell's 
grave  was  unknown  ;  but  his  remains  were  mingled 
with  the  dust  of  many  distinguished  men,  including 
George  Chapman  the  Elizabethan  dramatist,  *  un- 
paralleled Penderel '  who  saved  the  life  of  Charles  H 
at  Boscobel,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Shirley  the 
dramatist,  and  Hansard  the  printer  of  parliamentary 
records. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  as  chairman  of  the  council 
of  the  society  and  on  behalf  of  the  members,  then 
placed  a  laurel  wreath  on  the  time-worn  tablet 
which  records  the  poet-patriot's  virtues  and  the 
*  wisdom,  dexterity,  integrity,  and  courage  '  that 
marked  his  public  work.  The  wreath  bore  the 
following  inscription,  '  To  commemorate  the  ter- 
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centenary  of  Andrew  Marvell,  poet,  patriot,  and 
great  Yorkshireman ;  this  tribute  is  placed  by  the 
Society  of  Yorkshiremen  in  London'.  Following 
this  simple  but  impressive  act  of  homage,  the 
rector  called  upon  Sir  Albert  Kaye  RoUit  to  speak. 
Sir  Albert  RoUit  at  once  responded  and  said  : 

This  call  is  quite  unexpected,  but  it  is  acceptable  to  me 
as  a  former  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  and  an  Honorary  Freeman  of 
Hull  to  express  briefly  the  feelings  of  my  brother-citizens 
in  London.  The  Society  of  Yorkshiremen  deserves  our 
most  cordial  thanks,  especially  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Barton,  for  arranging  this  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Marvell,  as  does  the  Rector  of  the  Church  for  the 
service. 

Andrew  Marvell  was  a  Hull  citizen  of  very  high  rank  in 
pohtics  and  hterature,  and  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  is 
to  do  honour  to  ourselves  and  our  old  city  of  Hull.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  Andrew  Marvell  was  born  and  baptized 
at  Winestead  in  Holderness,  of  the  parish  church  of  which 
Andrew's  father  was  rector — an  association  which  has 
induced  me  to  take  some  interest,  together  with  the  Maister, 
the  Hildyard  and  the  Bailey  families,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
church  as  a  monument  of  the  Marvells,  both  father  and  son 
— and  thus  Andrew  Marvell  quahfied  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Yorkshiremen. 

Andrew  Marvell  was  an  incorruptible  patriot  in  a  corrupt 
and  unpatriotic  period  of  English  history,  and  this  character- 
istic of  him  has  been  admirably  portrayed  in  the  deprecatory 
attitude  of  his  statue  in  Hull. 

Marvell  was  educated  at  the  Hull  Grammar  School,  of 
which  his  father  was  master,  and  where  WiUiam  Wilberforce, 
the  slave-hberator,  was  at  a  later  period  also  a  pupil — a 
school  of  which  I  had  the  honour  formerly  to  be  chairman. 
He  was  a  great  Parhament-man,  and  as  such  was  reverenced 
at  Hull,  for  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  constantly  sought  to  know,  realize,  and 
represent  their  wishes — a  duty  then  more  difficult  than 
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now,  with  no  newspaper  press  as  an  intermediary.  In  this 
way  he  amply  earned  the  gratuities  of  his  townsmen,  and 
incidentally  was  the  last  member  of  Parliament  to  receive 
a  salary  from  his  constituency. 

Associated  with  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age — John 
Milton — with  whom  he  was  Latin  Secretary  of  State,  and 
whose  life  he  saved,  Marvell  himself  was  a  poet ;  his  Crom- 
wellian  Ode  and  his  garden  lyrics  attesting  his  very  high 
literary  rank.  His  poetical  achievements,  added  to  his 
invincibility  as  a  moralist,  personally  and  politically,  and 
his  pungency  as  a  satirist  and  political  pamphleteer,  secured 
for  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

One  line  of  Marvell :  '  So  much  one  man  can  do,  that 
does  both  act  and  know ',  has  often  fortified  me.  It  gives 
expression  to  the  power  of  individuality  based  on  knowledge 
as  the  path  of  wisdom  ;  it  expresses  the  scope  and  conditions 
of  true  education :  the  formation  of  character,  the  gift  of 
the  power  of  knowledge  to  be  translated  into  action ;  and 
it  suggests  the  greater  proportionate  power  of  organized 
thought  and  action — how  much  more  can  be  done  by  many 
units  in  pursuit  of  public  objectives  in  the  organization  of  the 
State  and  the  Municipality  through  that  chivalry  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  which  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of 
private  and  public  duty. 

Thus  in  some  points  Marvell  belongs  to  a  'school'  of  public 
and  philanthropic  men  identified  with  Hull  and  Yorkshire 
through  William  Wilberforce  the  liberator — also  a  Hull 
Grammar  School  Boy,  also  a  representative  of  Hull  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  also  a  great  parliamentarian — and 
may  well  share  the  epitaph  to  them  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral : 
*  They  who  seek  to  do  good  to  mankind  tread  an  open  but 
an  unfrequented  path  to  immortality.' 

Cordial  thanks  to  the  Rector  for  his  sympathetic 
assistance  and  to  Sir  Albert  RoUit  for  his  address 
concluded  the  proceedings  at  St.  Giles's  church. 
A  telegram  from  the  Society  of  Yorkshiremen 
in  London  announcing  the  successful  carrying  out 
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of  the  function  was  read  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Hull  just  as  the  afternoon  meeting  was  opened,  and 
was  appreciatively  received  by  the  large  audience. 
The  Hull  Committee  felt  indebted  to  the  Society 
for  their  ready  co-operation  and  gratified  by  the 
effective  arrangements  made  for  this  graceful 
ceremony. 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration 
of  the  Birth  of  Andrew  Marvell,  31st  March 
1921 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 

The  great  man,  and  the  judge,  and  the  mighty  man, 
shall  be  glorified  :  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  greater 
than  he  that  feareth  the  Lord.  Free  men  shall  minister 
unto  a  wise  servant ;  and  a  man  that  hath  knowledge  will 
not  murmur  thereat. — Ecclesiasticus  x.  24,  25. 

Andrew  Marvell  came  on  the  scene  with  many 
advantages.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
none  of  the  normal  constituents  of  a  strong  and  well- 
developed  character  was  lacking  in  his  case.  He 
came  of  a  good  stock,  and  was  richly  endowed  with 
natural  capacity.  His  mental  powers  were  assisted 
by  the  best  education  at  school  and  college  which 
the  age  provided  ;  and  in  early  manhood  he  was 
brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  His  mind  was 
enlarged  by  foreign  travel,  and  exercised  in  public 
affairs.  Entering  Parliament  as  member  for  Hull, 
a  place  of  exceptional  importance  both  commercial 
and  political,  he  held  a  position  at  once  distinctive 
and  honourable,  to  which  he  added  the  lustre  of  his 
genius  and  the  weight  of  his  character.     It  was  no 
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mean  achievement  in  that  greedy  and  servile  age  to 
win  the  reputation  of  disinterestedness  and  integ- 
rity. I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  Andrew  Marvell's 
place  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  nor  his 
controversial  works,  nor  the  part  he  played  in  the 
tangled  politics  of  his  time.  Rather  I  desire  to 
fasten  your  attention  on  his  type  of  religion,  and 
to  set  him  before  you  as  a  notable  example  of 
Puritan  citizenship. 

Andrew  Marvell  owed  much  to  his  father,  a 
typical  Puritan  minister  of  the  best  type,  learned, 
conscientious,  and  painstaking.  Fuller's  brief  notice 
gives  a  vivid  impression  of  this  excellent  man  : 

He  afterwards  became  minister  in  Hull,  where  for  his 
life-time  he  was  well  beloved :  most  facetious  in  his  dis- 
course, yet  grave  in  his  carriage  ;  a  most  excellent  preacher, 
who  like  a  good  husband,  never  broached  what  he  had  new 
brewed,  but  preached  what  he  had  pre-studied  some 
competent  time  before  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  wont  to  say, 
that  he  would  cross  the  common  proverb,  which  called 
*  Saturday  the  working  day,  and  Monday  the  holiday  of 
preachers '. 

From  his  father  Marvell  learned  the  lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry  which  finds  expression 
in  his  writings.  He  could  not  but  contrast  the  austere 
devotion  to  duty  which  he  had  witnessed  at  home, 
with  the  shameless  secularity  which  too  often 
marked  the  restored  Episcopalians.  There  is  the 
ring  of  personal  repugnance  in  his  scornful  descrip- 
tions of  the  fashionable  Cavalier  clergy,  who  amused 
their  patrons  by  deriding  the  evicted  Nonconform- 
ists, and  were  fitly  rewarded  with  the  contempt 
even  of  their  patrons : 
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For  really,  while  clergymen  will,  having  so  serious  an  office, 
play  the  drols  and  the  boon-companions,  and  make  merry 
with  the  Scriptures,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  in 
gentlemen's  company,  'tis  impossible  but  that  they  should 
meet  with  at  least  an  unlucky  repartee  sometimes,  and  grow 
by  degrees  to  be  a  tayle  and  contempt  to  the  people.^ 

To  him,  as  to  Dr.  Johnson,  '  the  merriment  of 
parsons '  was  *  mighty  offensive ',  and  the  more 
since,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  age,  it  was  com- 
monly connected  with  the  oppression  of  the  best 
parsons  in  the  kingdom.  Marvell  had  the  true 
Puritan  horror  of  the  association,  too  common  at 
all  times,  but  then  even  fashionable,  of  doctrinal 
orthodoxy  and  ceremonialism  with  moral  laxity  and 
secular  ambition.  The  bishops,  in  their  zeal  against 
Nonconformity,  were  losing,  he  thought,  the  sense 
of  proportion, '  straining  out  the  gnat,  and  swallow- 
ing the  camel '.  '  The  moral  hereticks,'  he  writes, 
'  do  the  Church  more  harm  than  all  the  Noncon- 
formists can  do,  or  can  wish  it.'    Again  : 

A  good  life  is  a  clergyman's  best  syllogism,  and  the 
quaintest  oratory;  and  'till  they  outlive'm  they  will  never 
get  the  better  of  the  fanaticks,  nor  be  able  to  preach  '  with 
demonstration  of  spirit ',  or  with  any  effect  or  authority.^ 

Marvell  held  a  noble  doctrine  of  the  individual 
conscience,  and  expressed  it  in  language  the  strength 
and  sublimity  of  which  suggest  his  master  Milton  : 

Every  man  is  ibound  to  '  work  out  his  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ',  and  therefore  to  use  all  helps  possible 

*  lihe  Rehearsal  Transpros^d  (Grosart's  Marvell,  vol.  iii,  p.  218). 

*  Historical  Essay  on  General  Councils  (Grosart's  Marvell,  vol.  iv, 
p.  158).  ' 
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for  his  best  satisfaction ;  hearing,  conferring,  reading, 
praying  for  the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit ;  but  when  he 
hath  done  this,  he  is  his  own  expositor,  his  own  both 
minister  and  people,  bishop  and  diocese,  his  own  Council ; 
and  his  conscience  excusing  or  condemning  him,  accordingly 
he  escapes  or  incurs  his  own  internal  anathema.^ 

It  was  the  oppression  and  entangling  of  individual 
consciences  by  the  ruthless  insistence  on  subscrip- 
tion under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  moved 
most  his  indignation ;  indeed  any  subscription 
seemed  to  him  either  futile  or  intolerable  or  both. 
The  Council  of  Nicaea  was  discredited  in  his  mind 
by  its  imposition  of  a  Creed,  which,  though  in  his 
belief  true,  was  certainly  beyond  the  clear  warranty 
of  Scripture : 

A  Christian  of  honour,  when  it  comes  to  this  once,  will 
weigh  every  word,  every  syllable  ;  nay  further,  if  he  con- 
sider that  the  great  business  of  this  Council  of  Nice  was 
but  one  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  about  the  inserting 
or  omitting  of  an  iota,  there  must  be  either  that  exactness 
in  the  form  of  such  a  creed,  as  I  dare  say  no  men  in  the 
world  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  modulate ;  or  else 
this  scrupulous  private  judgment  must  be  admitted,  or 
otherwise  all  creeds  become  mere  instruments  of  equivoca- 
tion or  persecution.! 

The  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists,  born  of 
panic  and  bigotry,  seemed  to  Marvell  not  only 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
religion,  but  also  plainly  discreditable  to  the 
national  Protestantism  : 

Who  is  there  that  ever  reads  the  Scriptures,  unless  he 
put  on  ecclesiastical  spectacles  (and  those  too  have  a  fly 

*  Historical  Essay  on  General  Councils  (Grosart's  Marvell,  vol.  iv, 
p.  125). 
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ingraven  upon  them),  but  sees  plainly  what  tenderness  is 
due  unto  the  scruples  of  Christians ;  that  our  Saviour  hath 
taken  conscience  into  His  immediate  protection,  and  how 
conformable  the  Apostles  were  to  His  rule  therein,  both  as 
to  doctrine  and  practice  ?  What  Englishman,  reflecting 
seriously,  but  must  think  it  hard  that  a  man  may  be  a 
Christian  in  Turky  upon  better  conditions  ?  That  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  the  Walloons,  even  at  Canterbury, 
may  serve  God  here  more  freely  than  our  own  natives  ? 
That  it  shall  be  a  privilege  among  us  to  be  an  alien, 
while  an  home-born  subject  must  pay  the  double  duty 
(nay  forfeit  his  whole  estate)  for  the  Protestant  Religion  ? 
What  Christian  can  conceive  how  a  man  should  lose  his  right 
to  the  sacraments  for  dissenting  from  the  ceremonies  ?  ^ 

This  doctrine  of  the  plenary  right  and  final  au- 
thority of  the  private  conscience  might  easily  have 
carried  Marvell  into  the  sectarianism  which  ran  to 
such  lengths  among  his  contemporaries.  His  religion, 
however — and  here  also  we  trace  the  influence  of 
his  father — had  the  restraint  and  sanity  of  the  older 
Puritanism.  He  shows  no  trace  of  the  fanaticism 
which  clouded  the  powerful  understanding  of  the 
younger  Vane,  and  even  disturbed  the  massive 
judgment  of  the  great  Protector.  Indeed,  he  had 
an  instinctive  dislike  of  the  disorderly  fervour  of  the 
sectaries,  which  disgusted  his  sense  of  fitness  and 
offended  his  cultivated  understanding.  His  refer- 
ences to  the  religious  confusion,  for  which  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Amsterdam  had 
been  proverbial,  are  sufficiently  contemptuous ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  contending  sectaries  was  only 
matched  by  their  extraordinary  arrogance  : 

^  The_  Rehearsal  Transpros^d  (Grosart's  Marvell,  vol.  ill, 
pp.  521-2). 
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Sure  when  Religion  did  itself  embark, 

And  from  the  East  would  Westward  steer  its  ark, 

It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground. 

Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  first  piece  he  found  : 

Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk-Christian-Pagan-Jew, 

Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew  ; 

That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 

Opinion  but  finds  credit,  and  exchange. 

In  vain  for  Catholicks  ourselves  we  bear  ; 

The  universal  church  is  only  there,* 

Marvel!  was  a  Puritan  conformist,  but  as  the 
personal  friend  of  Milton  he  regarded  ecclesiastical 
systems  with  scant  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  a  man  of  affairs,  and  looked  with  dislike  on  the 
anarchic  fervours  of  sectarianism.  Nor  was  he 
unaffected  by  the  almost  fanatical  prejudice  which 
the  political  revolution  had  engendered  in  English 
minds.  Marvell  was  no  theoretical  Republican  like 
Algernon  Sidney,  no  visionary  like  Harrington.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  Monarchy  was  indispensable, 
and  not  even  the  personal  vices  of  Charles  II,  or  the 
scandals  of  his  ministers,  could  shake  him  from  his 
monarchical  principles.  But  his  monarchism  did 
not  include  any  theory  of  dynastic  Divine  right. 
He  had  seen  Cromwell  at  close  range,  and  he  knew 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  on  the  conti- 
nent by  his  vigorous  and  efficient  government. 
The  essence  of  Kingship  could  not  for  him  lie  in 
ancestral  titles,  but  in  governing  quality  : 

A  Cromwell  in  an  hour  a  prince  will  grow. 

Marvell  had  the  genuine  Puritan's  contempt  for 
superstition,  and  this  sentiment  was  blended  with 

*  The  Character  of  Holland,  1672. 
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fear  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  in 
question.  Scorn  and  fear  are  not  favourable  to 
equitable  judgment,  and  we  must  discount  Marvell's 
hostility  to  Rome  by  the  extent  of  his  patriotic 
apprehensions.  But  these  were  certainly  well 
founded.  The  Papacy  was  not  then  a  picturesque 
institution  surviving  amid  the  ruins  of  an  older 
world  like  the  lonely  pillars  of  Palmyra,  but  a 
scheming  aggressive  power,  menacing  and  trium- 
phant, which  was  visibly  endangering  the  hardly- won 
liberties  of  Protestant  Europe.  To  the  patriotic 
Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century  Rome  was 
the  tireless  and  immitigable  enemy  of  English  faith 
and  English  freedom.  Marvell  had  an  unusually 
clear  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  politics  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  we  know  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  judgment  as  to  the  real  direction  of  those 
tendencies.  He  studied  the  European  outlook  both 
in  Holland  and  in  England,  and  he  realized  the 
magnitude  of  the  peril  to  Protestantism,  and  all 
that  Protestantism  stood  for,  which  the  triumphant 
development  of  French  policy  implied.  His  extreme 
dislike  of  the  English  bishops  was  not  unconnected 
with  his  political  fears.  It  had  always  been  the 
misfortune  of  the  Laudian  clergy  that  their  exalta- 
tion of  episcopacy  had  driven  a  wedge  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  Continent  precisely  at  a  juncture  in  European 
politics,  when  the  unity  of  the  Protestant  cause 
throughout  Europe  was  the  very  postulate  of 
English  patriotism.  The  same  misfortune  shadowed 
the  revival  of  Laudianism  at  the  Restoration. 
Marvell    resented    with    the    sensitiveness    of    an 
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exceptionally  well-informed  English  patriot  the 
studied  depreciation  of  everything  Protestant,  and 
the  affectation  of  doctrines  and  ceremonies  which 
were  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  Roman 
Church.  As  a  well-read  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  he  could  not  but  regard  the  version  of  that 
history  which  was  fashionable  among  the  Restoration 
clergy  as  a  contemptible  travesty  of  the  facts. 
Heylyn  and  similar  writers  judged  persons  and 
policies  by  a  standard  as  novel  as  it  was  arbitrary. 
Whatever  tended  to  '  blacken  the  whole  Reforma- 
tion '  was  carefully  elaborated  :  whatever  in  polity 
or  ceremonial  differentiated  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  rest  of  Protestant  Christendom  was  care- 
fully paraded  and  dwelt  upon  with  loving  emphasis : 

All  this  ado  must  be  made  for  things  that  profit  nothing 
(save  that  to  you  indeed  they  are  very  profitable),  and 
according  as  great  princes  or  eminent  prelates  are  more  or 
less  ceremonious,  so  must  they  be  ranked  in  your  Calendar. 
By  how  much  a  man  is  more  a  Christian  you  account  him 
the  worse  Bishop  :  and  it  is  now  grown,  instead  of  the 
requisite  in  Scripture  to  that  sacred  office,  a  sufficient 
commendation  to  have  been  *  an  admirable  Ritualist  '.* 

Marvell  had  the  normal  layman's  dislike  of  the 
clergyman  in  politics,  and  the  business  man's  mis- 
trust of  the  clergyman's  practical  capacity.  His 
lofty  notion  of  the  clerical  function  coincided  with 
his  political  bias  in  resenting  the  prominence  which 
then  attached  to  the  bishops  in  secular  affairs. 
Sheldon  and  Cosin  were  as  much  statesmen  as 
pastors,  and  their  secular  activities  were  hard  to 
reconcile    with    their    spiritual    character.      The 

*  7 he  Rehearsal  Jranspros'd  (Grosart's  Marvell,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  490-1). 
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persecution  of  the  Nonconformists,  excused  on 
political  grounds,  was  none  the  less  very  offensive 
to  the  Christian  conscience.  Regarded  from  the 
religious  point  of  view  Baxter  and  Howe  seemed 
worthier  exponents  of  Christ's  religion  than  the 
bustling  prelates  who  insisted  on  their  exclusion 
from  the  Established  Church.  Marvell  shared  the 
popular  belief  in  the  wealth  and  arrogance  of  the 
Hierarchy,  a  belief  which  had  survived  the  downfall 
of  the  mediaeval  system,  and  which  was  none  the 
less  effective  as  a  controversial  weapon  for  having 
slight  connexion  with  the  actual  facts.  Like  most 
Englishmen  Marvell  had  a  thoroughly  '  Erastian ' 
habit  of  mind.  He  held  a  large  theory  of  the  king's 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  which  he  thought  to  be 
demonstrably  necessary  in  order  to  restrain  the 
quarrels  of  the  clergy,  and  to  protect  the  laity  from 
their  interferences.  The  magistrate  was  to  his 
thinking  the  proper,  and  indeed  the  only  effective, 
instrument  for  effecting  ecclesiastical  reformation 
The  clergy  would  not  set  their  house  in  order  :  and 
the  people  were  too  rough  and  eager  for  the  task. 
Only  the  magistrate  could  be  trusted  to  act  with 
adequate  vigour  and  moderation.  Marvell  did  not 
share  Milton's  antipathy  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  though  he  was  hardly  less  insistent  on  the 
ill  consequences  of  combining  spiritual  and  secular 
functions  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  One  bishop, 
however,  succeeded  in  winning  his  whole-hearted 
approval. 

Herbert  Croft,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  an  ardent 
Royalist,  but  his  dread  of  Rome  was  stronger  than 
his  prejudices  against  Nonconformists,  and  he  shared 
to  the  full  Marvell's  belief  in  the  peril  to  English 
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liberty  which  the  Roman  Church  embodied.  In 
his  early  youth  he  had  succumbed  to  the  Roman 
proselytizers,  assisted,  as  in  his  case  they  were,  by 
the  influence  of  his  father,  himself  a  convert.  But 
the  arguments  of  Thomas  Morton,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  had  brought  him  back  to  the  English 
Church,  and  he  adopted  his  teacher's  large-minded 
attitude  towards  ecclesiastical  questions.  When, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  Charles  II  veered  towards 
a  toleration  of  the  Nonconformists,  which  would 
easily  extend  to  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics,  Croft 
was  quick  to  perceive  the  new  danger  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause  if  the  breach  between  English  Protestants 
remained  unclosed.  In  1675  he  issued  anonymously 
a  considerable  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Naked  Truth, 
which  at  once  provoked  a  brisk  controversy.  Marvell 
came  forward  as  the  bishop's  champion.  His  answer 
to  Dr.  Turner's  Animadversions,  entitled  Mr.  Smirke ; 
or,  The  Divine  in  Mode,  is  an  extremely  amusing  and 
effective  controversial  composition.  The  bishop,  to 
whom  his  champion  was  personally  unknown,  wrote 
to  thank  him  for  '  the  humane  civility  and  Christian 
charity '  with  which  he  had  taken  up  his  cause 
against  the  '  snarling  curs '  who  had  assailed  him  In 
this  piece  Marvell  is  extremely  contemptuous  of  his 
opponent's  parade  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  gives 
frank  expression  to  his  dislike  of  clerical  assumption ; 

But  I  know  not  why  the  mouth  of  the  Church  should 
pretend  to  be  the  brain  of  the  Church,  and  understand  and 
will  for  the  whole  laity.  Let  every  man  have  his  word 
about,  and  'tis  reason.  We  are  all  at  the  same  ordinary, 
and  pay  our  souls  equally  for  the  reckoning.! 

*  Mr.  Smirke ;  or,  The  Divine  in  Mode  (Grosart's  Marvell, 
vol.  iv,  p.  85). 
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In  these  discussions,  perhaps,  temperament  counts 
for  more  than  reason  or  knowledge.  The  contro- 
versy, in  which  Croft  and  Marvell  stood  together, 
has  continued  until  the  present  time,  and  no  new 
factors  have  entered  into  it.  The  salient  difference 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  phases  of  the  grand 
debate  is  the  new  indifference  of  the  general  public 
to  all  ecclesiastical  questions,  an  indifference  which 
reflects  the  secularist  temper  of  the  time,  and  is 
excused  by  the  apparent  decline  of  the  political 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If 
a  situation  should  again  arise  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  English  State  were  seen  to  be  plainly  menaced 
by  the  activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
can  any  considering  student  of  English  society 
doubt  that  the  hereditary  spirit  of  the  nation 
would  again  be  stirred,  and  that  the  essential 
Protestantism  of  English  religion  would  again  be 
decisively  asserted  ?  Andrew  Marvell's  tempera- 
ment and  type  of  Christianity  were,  and  are, 
thoroughly  representative  of  serious  Englishmen. 
His  points  of  view,  and  even  his  modes  of  reasoning, 
are  surprisingly  modern.  One  thing  indeed  he  had, 
which  is  found  too  rarely  in  modern  Englishmen — 
that  profound  and  governing  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  which  marked  the  English  Puritans, 
and  gave  them  a  moral  impressiveness  which  not 
even  their  political  blunders  can  destroy.  That 
sense  of  plenary  individual  responsibility  was  born 
of  their  personal  religion.  They  lived  '  as  ever  in 
the  great  Taskmaster's  eye '.  It  entered  as  a 
purifying  force  into  their  whole  lives — domestic, 
municipal,  political.  Living  in  an  age  of  extreme 
unrest,   when   speculation   was   active,   and   social 
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corruption  unparalleled,  these  strong  stern  men 
were  the  salt  of  their  generation,  and  the  saviours 
of  English  liberty.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and 
fruitful  task  to  illustrate  Puritan  citizenship  by  an 
examination  of  Marvell's  parliamentary  career,  his 
remarkable  relations  with  his  constituents  in  Hull, 
equally  honourable  to  them  and  to  himself,  his 
judgments  on  current  politics,  his  panegyrics  and 
satires  ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  justify  the  pride 
with  which  his  name  is  treasured  in  the  community 
with  which  it  is  indissolubly  linked. 

Wordsworth's  famous  contrast  between  the 
English  Revolutionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  French  Revolutionaries  of  the  eighteenth, 
conveys  a  warning  which  we  who  have  entered 
another  epoch  of  Revolution  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect. Incidentally  his  Sonnet  indicates  the  eminence 
of  Andrew  Marvell  by  bringing  him  into  the  same 
category  with  the  *  great  men  '  of  a  great  age  : 

Great  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that  penned 

And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom — better  none : 

The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vane,  and  others  who  caUed  Milton  friend. 

These  moraUsts  could  act  and  comprehend  : 

They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on  ; 

Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 

In  splendour :  what  strength  was,  that  would  not  bend 

But  in  magnanimous  meekness.     France,  'tis  strange. 

Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had  then. 

Perpetual  emptiness !  unceasing  change  ! 

No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 

No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road ; 

But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men ! 


Plwtograjih  liirner,  Hiiii 

IN    HOLY    TRINITY   CHURCH,    HULL 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 
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Archdeacon  Lambert 


TERCENTENARY   ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Guildhall,  Hull,  on  the 
31st  March  1921 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell 

My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — When  I  received  your  flattering  invi- 
tation to  take  a  somewhat  leading  part  in  the 
tercentenary  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  your  most 
distinguished  citizen,  my  first  impulse  was  to  return 
a  firm  but  a  polite  refusal,  because  I  felt  it  was 
quite  a  preposterous  thing  that  anybody  should  take 
the  lead  in  that  assembly  except  a  Yorkshireman 
born  and  bred.  It  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  almost 
out  of  the  question  that  you  should  consider  a  stray 
Lancastrian  like  myself  who  owes  such  local  patriot- 
ism as  he  possesses  to  a  rival  seaport  on  the  western 
coast  * — that  you  should  ask  me,  except  in  a  humble 
capacity,  to  take  part  on  this  occasion.  It  was  to  me 
most  amazing.  I  might  perhaps  have  been  invited 
as  Andrew  Marvell's  biographer  to  sit,  as  it  were 
below  the  salt,  and  listen  fea  sombre  and  it  might 
be  in  sulky  silence,  whilst  some  other  man  was 
extolling  the  praises  of  Marvell  as  poet  and  as 
statesman  in  the  familiar  accents  of  his  native 
county.  But  on  second  thoughts — and  second 
thoughts  are  sometimes  best — I  began  to  reflect, 

^  The  city  of  Liverpool. 
G 
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and  I  said  to  myself,  '  Really,  if  Yorkshiremen  are 
at  last  willing  to  recognize  the  claims  of  a  rank 
outsider  to  join  in  their  local  festivities,  why 
quench  the  smoking  flax  ;  why,  like  some  blighting 
March  wind,  nip  in  the  bud  this  promising  flower  of 
modesty  ?  '  I  come  amongst  you  on  your  invitation, 
therefore  you  must  receive  me  politely. 

I  have  already  suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  to-day.  There  have  been  a  good  many  speakers 
preceding  me,  and  even  ordinary  conversation  has 
all  been  about  Marvell.  One  person  after  another, 
in  spoken  words  or  public  utterance,  and  even  in 

r'eaching  from  the  pulpit,  has  said  the  very  things 
am  now  going  to  say.  Even  you,  my  Lord  Mayor 
— I  told  you  things  when  I  sat  next  to  you  at  the 
luncheon  ;  I  told  you  how  uncomfortable  I  felt  and 
I  thought  I  had  got  you  over  to  my  side — but  even 
you  have  just  informed  this  gathering  where  Andrew 
Marvell  was  born,  where  he  was  educated,  and  how 
he  came  to  be  a  Hull  man.  All  these  things  are 
written  down  here  in  my  notes,  and  with  your 
permission,  I  am  going  to  say  them  all  over  again. 

Seriously,  as  they  say  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
let  us  approach  the  subject.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  discharge 
this  afternoon.  It  is  true  that  some  fifteen  years 
or  so  ago  I  was  impertinent  enough  to  write  Andrew 
Marvell's  Life,  and  the  researches  I  then  had  to 
make — they  were  considerable — only  made  it  very 
plain  to  me  how  difficult  and  how  elusive  a  character 
Marvell's  was.  I  devoted  many  months  to  writing 
my  little  book,  which  I  dare  say  you  read  in  five 
minutes.      I    read    the    whole    of    Marvell's    own 
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writings — that  is  more  than  you  have  done — and 
I  pursued  the  subject  in  many  directions,  but  even 
when  I  came  to  lay  down  my  pen  I  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  I  really  understood  your  dis- 
tinguished townsman.  Perhaps  had  I  been  a  true- 
born  Yorkshireman  this  initial  difficulty  would  not 
have  presented  itself.  One  thing,  however,  did 
stand  out  '  in  sunny  outline,  bold  and  clear  ' — 
Andrew  Marvell  was  emphatically  a  Hull  man,  born 
as  you  have  been  told  many  times,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  your  city,  at  Winestead,  in  1 62 1,  on  the 
31st  March,  being  Easter-even. 

I  am  glad  the  Bishop  paid  a  worthy  tribute  this 
morning  in  Holy  Trinity  to  Marvell' s  father,  who 
was  once  preacher  there  or  lecturer  as  it  was  then 
called.  Marvell  was  born  at  Winestead,  where  his 
father  was  then  parson.  At  the  age  of  three,  accom- 
panied by  his  father  and  his  mother  (who  was  then 
living,  but  shortly  afterwards  died),  he  came  to 
Hull,  where  his  father  became  the  master  of  that 
famous  Grammar  School  of  yours,  to  whose  con- 
tinued healthy  and  joyous  existence  I  am  able  to 
testify  by  to-day's  experience,  both  ocular  and 
aural.  Marvell  was  educated  there,  and  a  very  good 
education  he  had.  I  can  wish  nothing  better  for 
the  boys  of  Hull  to-day  than  to  express  the  hope 
that  they  are  getting  as  good  an  education — varied 
no  doubt  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time — in  1921  as  Marvell  received  in  1625.  There 
he  was  educated.  He  had  three  sisters,  but  only 
one  brother,  who  died  young — that  fact  has  not 
been  communicated  to  you.  One  of  his  sisters 
married  a  Sheriff  of  Hull — a  proud  position — and 
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one  of  his  nephews  came  in  1 702  to  be  the  Mayor 
of  Hull — a  still  prouder  position — having  already 
married  the  daughter  of  a  previous  Mayor ;  which 
seems  to  show  that  in  those  days  at  all  events  you 
were  something  of  a  close  Corporation. 


The  Old  Grammar  School,  Hull. 

Andrew  Marvell,  as  all  the  world  knows,  or  ought 
to  know  by  this  time,  was  three  times  elected  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Hull  in  Parliament, 
and  he  sat  for  no  other  constituency.  His  first 
Parliament  was  rather  a  remarkable  one.  It  was 
the  only  Parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
second  Lord  High  Protector  of  this  realm.  I  dare 
say  you  know  Richard  Cromwell  better  by  the 
schoolboy  nickname  of  '  Tumbledown  Dick  '.     He 
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summoned  Parliament — a  very  remarkable  Par- 
liament composed  of  most  distinguished  men.  It 
met  on  the  loth  January  1659,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
Parliament  that  Andrew  Marvell  first  sat.  Then 
he  came  once  again  as  your  member  in  the  following 
year,  being  elected  on  the  2nd  April  1660,  and  sat 
in  what  is  called  the  Convention  Parliament — the 
Parliament  whose  business  it  was  to  recall  Charles  II 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  which  they  did  amid 
general  enthusiasm.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Puritans,  or  Nonconformists  as  they  were 
called,  were  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II ; 
on  the  contrary  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  joined  in 
calling  him  back  to  the  throne.  It  is  a  pity,  some 
historians  have  thought,  the  Presbyterians  did  not 
take  better  pledges  from  the  second  Charles,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  matter  very  much  what 
pledges  they  took.  For  the  third  and  last  time 
Marvell  was  returned  on  the  1st  April  1661,  to  what 
was  a  very  long  Parliament,  for  it  lasted  until  1678. 
It  does  not  do  to  draw  from  that  the  conclusion 
that  Marvell  sat  continuously  the  whole  of  the 
time,  as  poor  Commander  Kenworthy  has  to  do  ; 
because  Charles  II  frequently  prorogued  it,  once 
for  fifteen  months,  and  on  another  occasion  for 
twelve  months.  It  is  only  fair  to  Commander 
Kenworthy  to  say  that  during  that  eighteen  years 
your  admirable  representative  Andrew  Marvell  sat 
for  Hull  he  had  at  least  these  two  enforced  holidays, 
in  addition  to  the  long  ones  he  took  for  himself. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  Andrew  Marvell  was 
emphatically  a  Hull  man  and  no  one  could  call  him, 
as  I  have  been  called  in  my  day,  a  '  carpet  bagger  '. 
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It  has  come  about — it  might  easily  have  been  other- 
wise but  so  it  has  happened — that  Marvell's  name 
has  become  as  closely  associated,  as  intimately 
associated,  with  that  of  your  great  city  of  Hull, 
as  Shakespeare's  with  Stratford-on-Avon,  John 
Bunyan's  with  Bedford,  or  as  Dr.  Johnson's  with 
Lichfield. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
between  the  Church  (in  the  person  of  Archdeacon 
Lambert)  and  the  State  (represented  by  the  Lord 
Mayor)  about  advertising.  Pious  and  beautiful 
are  local  memories  and  associations,  and  I  confess 
quite  honestly  and  sincerely  that  all  through  the 
proceedings  to-day,  as  we  walked  in  procession 
from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Church  and  back,  I 
felt  the  piety  of  the  whole  thing  very  strongly. 
I  thought  it  was  indeed  a  fine  thing  that  the  people 
of  Hull,  a  considerable  number  of  them,  should 
put  aside  trade  anxieties — or  anxieties  from  no 
trade,  whichever  way  it  is — and  amusements,  for- 
getting all  for  the  moment  to  pay  honest  reverent 
respect  to  a  citizen  of  a  bygone  day.  It  has  piety 
associated  with  it,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  profit  too.  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  often  at  the  Johnson  Club 
taken  part  in  ceremonial  proceedings  in  his  beloved 
and  native  city  of  Lichfield.  I  have  generally  found 
a  brewer  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chairman, 
supporting  the  claims  of  Lichfield  as  the  birthplace 
of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  I  confess  I  have  often  asked 
myself  how  many  barrels  of  good  sound  Lichfield 
ale  have  been  broached  during  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  drinking  to  the  pious  and  immortal 
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memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  This  is  a  proud 
thought  for  humble  men  of  letters  like  myself  who 
cannot  afford  in  their  lifetime  to  keep  licensed 
victuallers  going.  They  are  lucky  if  they  can  get 
a  draught  now  and  again  at  somebody  else's  ex- 
pense ;  but  after  their  death  licensed  victuallers  live 
upon  their  posthumous  fame,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
has  suggested  that  Hull  in  some  way  or  other  lives 
upon  Andrew  Marvell.  That  really  is  a  nice 
question. 

How  comes  it  that  Hull  to-day  is  turning  out  in 
large  numbers  and  decorating  its  trams  in  honour  of 
Marvell  ?  A  very  remarkable  proceeding,  which 
I  believe  will  mark  an  epoch,  these  designs  and 
drawings  on  tram-cars  in  memory  of  great  men. 
I  have  been  over  your  exhibition  at  Wilberforce 
House,  a  wonderful  thing ;  and  I  have  seen  all  the 
things  you  have  got  together  :  portraits  of  Marvell, 
various  editions  of  books,  rare,  and  not  as  well  read 
as  perhaps  some  day  they  may  be.  How  does  it 
come  about  ?  That  Marvell  was  a  remarkable  man 
is  plain  enough,  but  Hull  men  have  been,  and  still 
are  for  that  matter,  remarkable  men ;  but  they 
will  not  all  be  remembered  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  their  death,  so  how  does  it  come  about  ? 
Two  hundred  and  forty  years  is  a  long  time  for  a 
mortal  to  be  remembered.  Oblivion  soon  covers 
most  of  us  up  ;  family  tradition  may  linger  a  short 
while  ;  our  children,  so  we  fondly  trust,  will  remem- 
ber us  occasionally  with  a  kindly  tear ;  our  grand- 
children may  recall  us  every  now  and  again  with 
a  smile ;  but  when  it  comes  to  our  great-grand- 
children most  of  us  must  be  content  to  be  clean 
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forgotten.  If  then  a  man  is  remembered  either  in 
his  birthplace  or  elsewhere  beyond  this  short  family 
tradition,  it  must  be  because,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
he  has  got  upon  what  may  be  called  the  National 
Notebooks. 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  why  Milton,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  or  John  Dry  den — all  Marvell's  contem- 
poraries and  acquaintances — are  remembered  ;  but 
what  about  Andrew  himself  ?  Marvell  was  a  fine 
scholar  ;  we  have  Milton's  written  word  for  it. 
Not  only  was  he  well  read  in  Latin  and  Greek 
authors ;  he  also  knew  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  John  Milton  was  not  a  man  out  of  whom 
you  would  get  a  testimonial  very  easily.  Russell 
Lowell  tells  us  of  a  man  so  fond  of  giving  testi- 
monials that  he  would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
read  a  testimonial  from  him  to  a  cutler,  '  Your 
razors  may  be  safely  put  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest 
child  '.  Milton  was  not  that  sort  of  man.  Andrew 
Marvell  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  had 
travelled  not  only  in  the  Low  Countries  but  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  He  even  went  as  far  as  Moscow, 
on  an  unsuccessful  embassy  to  persuade  the  Czar  to 
give  us  better  trade  facilities,  so  anxious  were  we 
even  in  those  days  to  do  business  with  Russia. 
Then  in  addition  to  those  great  scholarships  he  was 
a  Civil  Servant ;  he  was  Milton's  Assistant-Secretary 
and  helped  him  to  write  the  Latin  in  the  Foreign 
Office  dispatches  of  those  days.  No  doubt  he 
played  a  part  in  protecting  Milton's  Hfe  but  we 
don't  know  clearly  the  details  of  it  Then  we  know 
he  was  the  member  for  Hull  for  many  years  in  very 
troublous    times,    during   which   he    wrote    three 
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hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  letters  (all  of 
which  you  piously  and  I  hope  carefully  preserve) 
to  his  constituents,  from  whom  he  received  six  and 
eightpence  per  day  whilst  in  actual  attendance  in 
Parliament.  It  is  very  curious  how  little  you  can 
find  out  about  him,  although  you  know  all  these 
things. 

Marvell  was  all  his  life  an  active  man  of  affairs, 
and  engaged  in  various  enterprises  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  His  reputation  must  have  been 
great  in  his  own  day,  but  Bishop  Burnet,  who  has 
given  us  admirable  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  all  the 
leading  parliamentarians  of  that  time,  does  not 
mention  Marvell,  except  once  as  '  the  liveliest  droll 
of  his  day '.  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  fascinating 
autobiography  is  as  full  of  personalities  as  Greville, 
does  not  mention  him  at  all.  He  was  suspected  to 
be  the  anonymous  author  of  a  number  of  widely- 
circulated  savage  personal  satires — very  scurrilous, 
bitter,  very  fierce,  but  breathing  a  genuine  spirit  of 
patriotism  through  all  their  scurrility  and  coarseness 
of  expression.  They  are  now  known  to  be  his,  but 
he  kept  the  secret  unrevealed  and  his  ears  untouched ; 
for  if  these  poems  had  ever  been  brought  home  to 
him  he  must  have  stood  in  the  pillory. 

The  poetry  that  we  all  know  and  love — sweet 
garden  poetry  which  has  earned  for  Andrew  Marvell 
a  place  in  every  anthology  and  endeared  him  to  our 
memories — was  not  known  until  three  years  after 
his  death.  It  was  never  published  until  1681  ;  he 
died  on  the  i6th  August  1678.  Therefore  the 
people  of  his  own  day  and  people  for  many  years 
after  his  death  only  knew  him  as  a  public  man,  yet 
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he  never  spoke  in  Parliament.  That  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  which  some  of  your  members 
should  bear  in  mind.  He  was  twice  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker ;  he  was  rather  quick  in  temper, 
I  gather,  and  could  make  ready  retorts,  but  no  set 
speech  attributed  to  him  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  reports  of  that  day.  He  was  never  of  course 
a  Minister;  he  was  never  in  any  of  Charles  the 
Second's  corrupt  administrations.  He  was  abroad 
many  times  on  business;  I  don't  quite  know  on  what 
business,  but  his  constituents  were  sometimes  angry 
with  him  for  being  away  and  he  wrote  back  tartly 
saying  they  were  not  to  grumble.  He  did  a  great 
many  things  which  showed  at  all  events  he  was 
independent  of  local  opinion,  but  he  was  not 
generally  known.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  try  to  make  out  that  he  was  known  to  the 
general  public. 

Marvell  was  a  powerful  trenchant  thinker,  an 
honest  incorruptible  man.  For  these  things  he  had 
a  tradition  which  has  happily  survived  to  this 
day,  based  upon  some  anecdotes  of  no  historical 
value.  The  story  about  people  going  to  bribe  him 
you  can't  rely  upon ;  but  what  you  can  rely  upon 
is  the  unmistakable  tradition  lasting  all  through  his 
own  day  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  characters  of  his  time, 
an  honourable,  upright,  unbribable  member  of 
Parliament.  He  was  not  in  the  least  bit  a  fanatic  ; 
those  who  love  fanaticism  must  not  go  to  Andrew 
Marvell  to  find  it.  He  was  not  even  an  enthusiast ; 
indeed  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  as  revealed  in  his 
Hull    correspondence    greatly    irritated    his    most 
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laborious  editor,  the  useful  and  enthusiastic  Grosart. 
Marvell,  like  his  father  before  him  (save  for  his 
boyish  escapade  with  the  Church  of  Rome),  was 
through  life  a  faithful  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England.  He  took  no  part  in  the  Civil 
War.  No  one  could  accuse  Andrew  Marvell  of 
being  a  coward  but  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries 
from  1642  to  1646 — remarkable  years  in  our  great 
Civil  War.  He  had  not,  despite  his  fierce  language 
and  his  love  of  controversy,  anything  of  the  partisan 
about  him.  He  hated  the  Civil  War,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  he  put  on  paper  what  he  thought  about  it : 

Whether  it  be  a  war  of  religion  or  of  liberty  it  is  not 
worth  the  labour  to  enquire.  Whatsoever  was  at  the  top, 
the  other  was  at  the  bottom  ;  but  upon  considering  all, 
I  think  the  cause  was  too  good  to  have  been  fought  for. 
Men  ought  to  have  trusted  God — they  ought  to  have 
trusted  the  King  with  that  whole  matter.  The  arms  of 
the  Church  are  prayers  and  tears,  the  arms  of  the  subject 
are  patience  and  petitions.  The  King  himself  being  of  so 
accurate  and  piercing  a  judgment  would  soon  have  felt 
it  where  it  stuck.  For  men  may  spare  their  pains  when 
Nature  is  at  work,  and  the  world  will  not  go  faster  for  our 
driving.  Even  as  his  present  Majesty's  happy  Restoration 
did  itself,  so  all  things  else  happen  in  their  best  and  proper 
time,  without  any  heed  of  our  officiousness.^ 

This  is  not  the  language  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  the  language  of  abiding  good  sense. 
As  a  Hull  man — here  we  get  a  little  bit  of  enthu- 
siasm in  Andrew  Marvell — he  was  born  with  the 
sound  of  the  sea  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  from  the 
first  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  our  command 
over  the  seas.  He  was  an  advocate  of  a  strong 
^  The  Rehearsal  Transpros^d  (Grosart's  Marvell,  vol.  iii,  p.  212). 
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navy.  If  you  ever  want  Andrew  Marvell  raised  to 
a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  you  should  turn  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  strong  navy.  That  is  the  reason 
why  he  hated  the  Dutch.  He  had  no  disHke  for 
Dutchmen  as  such,  but  he  resented  the  enormous 
control  they  had  of  the  whole  of  our  fishing  industry 
during  the  degenerate  days  of  Charles  II,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  Dutch  was  a  jealous  man's  hatred. 
He  was  full  of  sorrow  and  contempt  for  ourselves, 
that  enjoying  the  unrivalled  advantages  we  did,  we 
should  yet  have  allowed  outsiders  to  come  in  and  fish 
all  around  our  coast ;  so  much  so  that  the  East 
Coast  harbours  were  full  of  Dutch  ships,  and  not 
a  single  British  fishing- smack  was  within  sight. 
That  excited  his  rage  and  his  enthusiasm.  Though 
he  served  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  was  a 
loyalist.  The  notion  that  he  was  a  repubhcan 
may  be  traced  to  the  childish  admiration  of  some 
eighteenth-century  Whigs  based  upon  a  few  lines 
in  his  satires.  He  was  a  sound  Constitutionalist ; 
he  stood  for  King  and  Parliament,  with  perhaps 
emphasis  on  Parliament.  And  so  his  character  will 
remain. 

If  you  ask  me  how  it  comes  about  that  people 
now  are  interested  in  Andrew  Marvell,  I  will  only 
say — and  these  are  my  concluding  words — it  is  by 
virtue  of  his  poetry.  You  may  think  of  Hull,  its 
shipping  and  its  grammar  school — that  is  very  good 
for  Hull — but  if  you  go  out  into  the  wide  world 
and  talk  about  Andrew  Marvell  you  will  find  that 
his  poetry  is  now  the  thing  uppermost.  His  satires, 
though  interesting  and  full  of  history,  are  too 
rough,  too  coarse,  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in 
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our  literature ;  while  his  prose  writings,  though 
they  contain  striking  passages,  are  now  seldom  read 
except  by  a  biographer  or  an  inveterate  contro- 
versialist. During  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
his  personal  tradition  that  prevailed.  Little  was 
known  about  him  except  the  delusion  that  he  was 
a  republican.  Doctor  Johnson  never  wrote  a  line 
about  Andrew  Marvell  or  read  a  word  of  his 
poetry,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century  you  may 
ignore  Andrew  Marvell  as  a  poet.  The  1681 
edition  of  his  poems  had  a  very  small  circulation  and 
probably  was  more  valued  by  collectors  on  account 
of  the  portrait  than  the  poems,  for  very  few 
copies  of  this  edition  are  extant  from  which  the 
portrait  has  not  been  stolen.  The  moment  the 
nineteenth  century  comes  to  light  a  very  different 
spirit  exists,  and  that  you  will  trace  if  you  look  at 
the  anthologies.  I  never  came  across  Andrew 
Marvell  until  I  read  Charles  Lamb's  Essays  of 
Elia.  Charles  Lamb  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Andrew  Marvell.  You  find  Andrew  Marvell  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  any  anthology  in 
1805.  Then  the  poet  Campbell  in  18 19,  in  his 
great  national  anthology,  selects  specimens  of  Mar- 
veil's  poetry.  Hazlitt  came  along  in  1825,  and 
under  the  influence  no  doubt  of  Charles  Lamb  he 
circulated  seven  or  eight  of  Marvell's  poems.  And 
so  Marvell  took  his  rank  as  a  poet,  and  by  that 
I  think  he  will  probably  stand. 

The  glories  of  warriors  and  orators  no  doubt  are 
very  great ;  Marvell  was  neither  a  warrior  nor  an 
orator,  but  he  had  the  glory  of  song.  If  you  want 
to  live  for  ever  write  good  poetry ;   if  you  want  to 
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be  forgotten  a  week  after  your  death,  write  bad 
poetry.  What  is  the  difference  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  Marvell's  reputation  and  tradition  were  pre- 
served for  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  death 
simply  and  solely  by  virtue  of  his  character.  You 
could  not  say  exactly  what  evidence  there  was  for 
it,  but  there  it  was.  Andrew  Marvell  was  a  dis- 
tinguished man  in  his  own  day  and  in  a  corrupt 
Parliament  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years.  That 
may  have  kept  his  name  alive  even  until  now,  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  would.  Tradition  would  have 
grown  pale  outside  of  Hull ;  men  would  have 
forgotten  to  remember ;  but  with  his  poetry 
behind  his  tradition  we  may  safely  assume  that  not 
only  in  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  but  two 
hundred  years  from  this  time,  the  beloved  name  of 
Andrew  Marvell  will  be  received  not  only  in  Hull 
but  throughout  the  world  where  English  is  spoken, 
with  reverence,  respect,  and  affection. 


ANDREW   MARVELL 

By  T.  S.  Eliot,  M.A. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  former  member  for 
Hull  deserves  not  only  the  celebration  proposed  by 
that  favoured  city,  but  a  little  serious  reflection 
upon  his  writing.  That  is  an  act  of  piety,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  resurrection  of  a  deceased 
reputation.  Marvell  has  stood  high  for  some  years ; 
his  best  poems  are  not  very  many,  and  not  only 
must  be  well  known,  from  the  Golden  Treasury  and 
the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Ferse,  but  must  also 
have  been  enjoyed  by  numerous  readers.  His  grave 
needs  neither  rose  nor  rue  nor  laurel ;  there  is  no 
imaginary  justice  to  be  done  ;  we  may  think  about 
him,  if  there  be  need  for  thinking,  for  our  own 
benefit,  not  his.  To  bring  the  poet  back  to  life — the 
great,  the  perennial,  task  of  criticism — is  in  this  case 
to  squeeze  the  drops  of  the  essence  of  two  or  three 
poems ;  even  confining  ourselves  to  these,  we  may 
find  some  precious  liquor  unknown  to  the  present 
age.  Not  to  determine  rank,  but  to  isolate  this 
quality,  is  the  critical  labour.  The  fact  that  of  all 
Marvell's  verse,  which  is  itself  not  a  great  quantity, 
the  really  valuable  part  consists  of  a  very  few  poems, 
indicates  that  the  unknown  quality  of  which  we  speak 
is  probably  a  literary  rather  than  a  personal  quality  ; 
or,  more  truly,  that  it  is  a  quality  of  a  civilization,  of 
a  traditional  habit  of  life.  A  poet  like  Donne,  or  like 
Baudelaire  or  Laforgue,  may  almost  be  considered 
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the  inventor  of  an  attitude,  a  system  of  feeling 
or  of  morals.  Donne  is  difficult  to  analyse  :  what 
appears  at  one  time  a  curious  personal  point  of  view 
may  at  another  time  appear  rather  the  precise 
concentration  of  a  kind  of  feeling  diffused  in  the 
air  about  him.  Donne  and  his  shroud,  the  shroud 
and  his  motive  for  wearing  it,  are  inseparable,  but 
they  are  not  the  same  thing.  The  seventeenth 
century  sometimes  seems  for  more  than  a  moment 
to  gather  up  and  to  digest  into  its  art  all  the  experi- 
ence of  the  human  mind  which  (from  the  same  point 
of  view)  the  later  centuries  seem  to  have  been  partly 
engaged  in  repudiating.  But  Donne  would  have 
been  an  individual  at  any  time  and  place  ;  Marvell's 
best  verse  is  the  product  of  European,  that  is  to  say, 
Latin,  culture. 

Out  of  that  high  style  developed  from  Marlowe 
through  Jonson  (for  Shakespeare  does  not  lend 
himself  to  these  genealogies)  the  seventeenth  century 
separated  two  qualities :  wit  and  magniloquence. 
Neither  is  as  simple  or  as  apprehensible  as  its  name 
seems  to  imply,  and  the  two  are  not  in  practice 
antithetical ;  both  are  conscious  and  cultivated, 
and  the  mind  which  cultivates  one  may  cultivate 
the  other.  The  actual  poetry,  of  Marvell,  of  Cowley, 
of  Milton  and  of  others,  is  a  blend  in  varying  pro- 
portions. And  we  must  be  on  guard  not  to  employ 
the  terms  with  too  wide  a  comprehension ;  for  like 
the  other  fluid  terms  with  which  literary  criticism 
deals,  the  meaning  alters  with  the  age,  and  for 
precision  we  must  rely  to  some  degree  upon  the 
literacy  and  good  taste  of  the  reader.  The  wit  of 
the  Caroline  poets  is  not  the  wit  of  Shakespeare,  and 
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it  is  not  the  wit  of  Dryden,  the  great  master  of 
contempt,  or  of  Pope,  the  great  master  of  hatred, 
or  of  Swift,  the  great  master  of  disgust.  What  is 
meant  is  something  which  is  a  quality  common  to 
the  songs  in  Comus  and  Cowley's  Anacreontics  and 
Marvell's  Horatian  Ode.  It  is  more  than  a  technical 
accomplishment,  or  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of 
an  epoch  ;  it  is  what  we  have  designated  tentatively 
as  wit,  a  tough  reasonablelness  beneath  the  slfght 
lyric  grace.  You  cannot  find  it  in  Shelley  or  Keats 
or  Wordsworth ;  you  cannot  find  more  than  an 
echo  of  it  in  Landor ;  still  less  in  Tennyson  or 
Browning ;  and  among  contemporaries  Mr.  Yeats 
is  an  Irishman  and  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  modern  English- 
man— that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Hardy  is  without  it  and 
Mr.  Yeats  is  outside  of  the  tradition  altogether. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  it  certainly  exists  in  Lafon- 
taine,  there  is  a  large  part  of  it  in  Gautier.  And  of 
the  magniloquence,  the  deliberate  exploitation  of 
the  possibilities  of  magnificence  in  language  which 
Milton  used  and  abused,  there  is  also  use  and  evefi 
abuse  in  the  poetry  of  Baudelaire. 

Wit  is  not  a  quality  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  *  Puritan  '  literature,  with  Milton  or 
with  Marvell.  But  if  so,  we  are  at  fault  partly  in 
our  conception  of  wit  and  partly  in  our  generaliza- 
tions about  the  Puritans,  And  if  the  wit  of  Dryden 
or  of  Pope  is  not  the  only  kind  of  wit  in  the  language, 
the  rest  is  not  merely  a  little  merriment  or  a  little 
levity  or  a  little  impropriety  or  a  little  epigram. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  in  which  a  man 
like  Marvell  is  a  '  Puritan '  is  restricted.  The 
persons  who  opposed  Charles  I  and  the  persons  who 
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supported  the  Commonwealth  were  not  all  of  the 
flock  of  Rabbi  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy  or  the  United 
Grand  Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Association. 
Many  of  them  were  gentlemen  of  the  time  who 
merely  believed,  with  considerable  show  of  reason, 
that  government  by  a  Parliament  of  gentlemen  was 
better  than  government  by  a  Stuart ;  though  they 
were,  to  that  extent.  Liberal  Practitioners,  they  could 
hardly  foresee  the  tea-meeting  and  the  Dissidence 
of  Dissent.  Being  men  of  education  and  culture, 
even  of  travel,  some  of  them  were  exposed  to  that 
spirit  of  the  age  which  was  coming  to  be  the  French 
spirit  of  the  age.  This  spirit,  curiously  enough,  was 
quite  opposed  to  the  tendencies  latent  or  the  forces 
active  in  Puritanism ;  the  contest  does  great 
damage  to  the  poetry  of  Milton ;  Marvell,  an 
active  servant  of  the  public,  but  a  lukewarm  partisan, 
and  a  poet  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  far  less  injured  by  it. 
His  line  on  the  statue  of  Charles  II,  '  It  is  such 
a  King  as  no  chisel  can  mend,'  may  be  set  off  against 
his  criticism  of  the  Great  Rebellion  :  '  Men  .  .  . 
ought  and  might  have  trusted  the  King.'  Marvell, 
therefore,  more  a  man  of  the  century  than  a  Puritan, 
speaks  more  clearly  and  unequivocally  with  the 
voice  of  his  literary  age  than  does  Milton. 

This  voice  speaks  out  uncommonly  strong  in  the 
Coy  Mistress.  The  theme  is  one  of  the  great 
traditional  commonplaces  of  European  literature. 
It  is  the  theme  of  O  mistress  mine,  of  Gather  ye 
rosebuds,  of  Go,  lovely  rose  ;  it  is  in  the  savage 
austerity  of  Lucretius  and  the  intense  levity  of 
Catullus.  Where  the  wit  of  Marvell  renews  the 
theme  is  in  the  variety  and  order  of  the  images.  In 
the  first  of  the  three  paragraphs  Marvell  plays  with 
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a  fancy  which  begins  hy  pleasing  and  leads  to 
astonishment : 

Had  we  but  world  enough,  and  time, 
This  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 

...  I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood, 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow.  .  .  . 

We  notice  the  high  speed,  the  succession  of  con- 
centrated images,  each  magnifying  the  original 
fancy.  When  this  process  has  been  carried  to  the 
end  and  summed  up,  the  poem  turns  suddenly  with 
that  surprise  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  poetic  effect  since  Homer  : 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near ; 
And  yonder  all  before  us  He 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 

A  whole  civilization  resides  in  these  lines : 

Pallida  Mors  aequa  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 

Regumque  turris  .  .  . 
Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni  .  .  . 
Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura. 

And  not  only  Horace  but  Catullus  himself : 

Nobis,  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

The  verse  of  Marvell  has  not  the  grand  reverberation 
of  CatuUus's  Latin ;  but  the  image  of  Marvell  is 
certainly  more  comprehensive  and  penetrates  greater 
depths  than  any  of  those  quoted  from  Horace. 
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A  modern  poet,  had  he  reached  the  height,  would 
very  likely  have  closed  on  this  moral  reflection.  But 
the  three  strophes  of  Marvell's  poem  have  something 
like  a  syllogistic  relation  to  each  other.  After  a  close 
approach  to  the  mood  of  Donne, 

then  worms  shall  try 
That  long  preserved  virginity  .  .  . 
The  grave 's  a  fine  and  private  place, 
But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace, 

the  conclusion, 

Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  poem  contains  wit ; 
but  it  may  not  be  evident  that  this  wit  forms  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  a  scale  of  great 
imaginative  power.  The  wit  is  not  only  combined 
with,  but  fused  into,  the  imagination.  We  can  easily 
recognize  a  witty  fancy  in  the  successive  images  ('  my 
vegetable  love  ',  *  till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews '), 
but  this  fancy  is  not  indulged,  as  it  sometimes  is  by 
Cowley  or  Cleveland,  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  struc- 
tural decoration  of  a  serious  idea.  In  this  it  is 
superior  to  the  fancy  of  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  or 
the  lighter  and  less  successful  poems  of  Keats.  In 
fact,  this  alliance  of  levity  and  seriousness  (by  which 
the  seriousness  is  intensified)  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  sort  of  wit  we  are  trying  to  identify.  It  is 
found  in 

Le  squelette  6tait  invisible 

Au  temps  heureux  de  I'art  paien  ! 

of  Gautier,  and  in  the  dandysme  of  Baudelaire  and 
Laforgue.    It  is  in  the  poem  of  Catullus  which  has 
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been  quoted,  and  in  the  variation  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

Cannot  we  deceive  the  eyes 
Of  a  few  poor  household  spies  ? 
'Tis  no  sin  love's  fruits  to  steal, 
But  that  sweet  sin  to  reveal, 
To  be  taken,  to  be  seen, 
These  have  sins  accounted  been. 

It  is  in  Propertius  and  Ovid.  It  is  a  quality  of 
a  sophisticated  literature  ;  a  quality  which  expands 
in  English  literature  just  at  the  moment  before  the 
English  mind  altered  ;  it  is  not  a  quality  which  we 
should  expect  Puritanism  to  encourage.  When  we 
come  to  Gray  and  Collins,  the  sophistication  re- 
mains only  in  the  language,  and  has  disappeared 
from  the  feeling.  Gray  and  Collins  were  masters, 
but  they  had  lost  that  hold  on  human  values,  that 
firm  grasp  of  human  experience,  which  is  a  formid- 
able achievement  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
poets.  This  wisdom,  cynical  perhaps  but  untired  (in 
Shakespeare,  a  terrifying  clairvoyance),  leads  toward, 
and  is  only  completed  by,  the  religious  comprehen- 
sion ;  it  leads  to  the  point  of  the  Jinsi  tout  leur 
a  craque  dans  la  main  of  Bouvard  and  Pecuchet. 

The  difference  between  imagination  and  fancy,  in 
view  of  this  poetry  of  wit,  is  a  very  narrow  one. 
Obviously,    an   image   which   is   immediately   and 
unintentionally  ridiculous  is  merely  a  fancy.    In  the 
poem  Upon  Appleton  House,  Marvell  falls  in  with 
one   of   these   undesirable   images,    describing   the 
attitude  of  the  house  toward  its  master : 
Yet  thus  the  laden  house  does  sweat, 
And  scarce  endures  the  master  great ; 
But,  where  he  comes,  the  swelling  hall 
Stirs,  and  the  square  grows  spherical ; 
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which,  whatever  its  intention,  is  more  absurd  than 
it  was  intended  to  be.  Marvell  also  falls  into  the 
even  commoner  error  of  images  which  are  over- 
developed or  distracting ;  which  support  nothing 
but  their  own  misshapen  bodies : 

And  now  the  salmon-fishers  moist 
Their  leathern  boats  begin  to  hoist ; 
And,  like  Antipodes  in  shoes, 
Have  shod  their  heads  in  their  canoes. 

Of  this  sort  of  image  a  choice  collection  may  be 
found  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley.  But  the  images 
in  the  Coy  Mistress  are  not  only  witty,  but  satisfy 
the  elucidation  of  Imagination  given  by  Coleridge  : 

This  power  .  .  .  reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconcile- 
ment of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities  :  of  sameness, 
with  difference  ;  of  the  general,  with  the  concrete  ;  the 
idea  with  the  image ;  the  individual  with  the  representa- 
tive ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness  with  old  and 
familiar  objects ;  a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  with 
more  than  usual  order ;  judgment  ever  awake  and  steady 
self-possession  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling  profound  or 
vehement.  .  .  . 

Coleridge's  statement  applies  also  to  the  following 
verses,  which  are  selected  because  of  their  similarity, 
and  because  they  illustrate  the  marked  caesura  which 
Marvell  often  introduces  in  a  short  line  : 

The  tawny  mowers  enter  next, 
Who  seem  like  Israelites  to  be 
Walking  on  foot  through  a  green  sea. 

And  now  the  meadows  fresher  dyed, 
Whose  grass,  with  moister  colour  dashed. 
Seems  as  green  silks  but  newly  washed.  .  . . 

He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night.  .  .  . 
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Annihilating  all  that 's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade.  .  .  . 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

The  whole  poem,  from  which  the  last  of  these 
quotations  is  drawn  {^he  Nymph  and  the  Fawn),  is 
built  upon  a  very  slight  foundation,  and  we  can 
imagine  what  some  of  our  modern  practitioners  of 
slight  themes  would  have  made  of  it.  But  we  need 
not  descend  to  an  invidious  contemporaneity  to 
point  the  difference.  Here  are  six  lines  from  The 
Nymph  and  the  Fawn  : 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown 
And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 
And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

And  here  are  five  lines  from  The  NympFs  Song  to 
Hylas  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  by  William 
Morris : 

I  know  a  little  garden-close 
Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose. 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night. 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

So  far  the  resemblance  is  more  striking  than  the 
difference,  although  we  might  just  notice  the 
vagueness  of  allusion  in  the  last  line  to  some 
indefinite  person,  form,  or  phantom,  compared  with 
the  more  explicit  reference  of  emotion  to  object 
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which  we  should  expect  from  Marvell.  But  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  poem  Morris  divaricates 
widely  : 

Yet  tottering  as  I  am,  and  weak, 

Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 

To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 

An  entrance  to  that  happy  place  ; 

To  seek  the  unforgotten  face 

Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

Here  the  resemblance,  if  there  is  any,  is  to  the  latter 
part  of  The  Coy  Mistress.  As  for  the  difference,  it 
could  not  be  more  pronounced.  The  effect  of 
Morris's  charming  poem  depends  upon  the  mistiness 
of  the  feeling  and  the  vagueness  of  its  object ;  the 
effect  of  Marvell's  upon  its  bright,  hard  precision. 
And  this  precision  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Marvell 
is  concerned  with  cruder  or  simpler  or  more  carnal 
emotions.  The  emotion  of  Morris  is  not  more 
refined  or  more  spiritual ;  it  is  merely  more  vague  : 
if  any  one  doubts  whether  the  more  refined  or 
spiritual  emotion  can  be  precise,  he  should  study 
the  treatment  of  the  varieties  of  discarnate  emotion 
in  the  Paradiso.  A  curious  result  of  the  comparison 
of  Morris's  poem  with  Marvell's  is  that  the  former, 
though  it  appears  to  be  more  serious,  is  found  to 
be  the  slighter;  and  Marvell's  Nymph  and  Fawn^ 
appearing  more  slight,  is  the  more  serious. 

So  weeps  the  wounded  balsam  ;  so 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow ; 
The  brotherless  Heliades 
Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

These  verses  have  the  suggestiveness  of  true  poetry  ; 
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and  the  verses  of  Morris,  which  are  nothing  if  not 
an  attempt  to  suggest,  really  suggest  nothing ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  the  suggestiveness  is 
the  aura  around  a  bright  clear  centre,  that  you 
cannot  have  the  aura  alone.  The  day-dreamy 
feeling  of  Morris  is  essentially  a  slight  thing ;  Marvell 
takes  a  slight  affair,  the  feeling  of  a  girl  for  her  pet, 
and  gives  it  a  connexion  with  that  inexhaustible  and 
terrible  nebula  of  emotion  which  surrounds  all  our 
exact  and  practical  passions  and  mingles  with  them. 
Again,  Marvell  does  this  in  a  poem  which,  because 
of  its  formal  pastoral  machinery,  may  appear 
a  trifling  object : 

Clorinda  :  Near  this,  a  fountain's  liquid  bell 
Tinkles  within  the  concave  shell. 

Damon  :      Might  a  soul  bathe  there  and  be  clean, 
Or  slake  its  drought  ? 

where  we  find  that  a  metaphor  has  suddenly  rapt 
us  to  the  image  of  spiritual  purgation.  There  is 
here  the  element  of  surprise,  as  when  Villon  says : 

Necessite  faict  gens  mesprendre 
Et  faira  saillir  le  loup  du  bois, 

the  surprise  which  Poe  considered  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  also  the  restraint  and  quietness  of 
tone  which  make  the  surprise  possible.  And  in  the 
verses  of  Marvell  which  have  been  quoted  there  is 
the  making  the  familiar  strange,  and  the  strange 
familiar,  which  Coleridge  attributed  to  good  poetry. 
The  effort  to  construct  a  dream-world,  which 
alters  English  poetry  so  greatly  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  dream-world  utterly  different  from  the 
visionary  realities  of  the  Vita  Nuova  or  of  the  poetry 
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of  Dante's  contemporaries,  is  a  problem  of  which 
various  explanations  may  no  doubt  be  found ;  in 
any  case,  the  result  makes  a  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  the  same  size  as  Marvell,  a  more  trivial 
and  less  serious  figure.  Marvell  is  no  greater 
personality  than  William  Morris,  but  he  had  some- 
thing much  more  solid  behind  him  :  he  had  the 
vast  and  penetrating  influence  of  Ben  Jonson. 
]onson  never  wrote  anything  so  pure  as  Marvell's 
Horatian  Ode ;  but  this  ode  has  that  same  quality 
of  wit  which  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Elizabethan 
product  and  concentrated  in  the  work  of  Jonson. 
And,  as  was  said  before,  this  wit  which  pervades  the 
poetry  of  Marvell  is  more  Latin,  more  refined,  than 
anything  that  succeeded  it.  The  great  danger,  as 
well  as  the  great  interest  and  excitement,  of  English 
prose  and  verse,  compared  with  French,  is  that  it 
permits  and  justifies  an  exaggeration  of  particular 
qualities  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Dryden  was 
great  in  wit,  as  Milton  in  magniloquence  ;  but  the 
former,  by  isolating  this  quality  and  making  it  by 
itself  into  great  poetry,  and  the  latter,  by  coming 
to  dispense  with  it  altogether,  may  perhaps  have 
injured  the  language.  In  Dryden  wit  becomes 
almost  fun,  and  thereby  loses  some  contact  with 
reality  ;  becomes  pure  fun,  which  French  wit  almost 
never  is. 

The  midwife  placed  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull, 
With  this  prophetic  blessing :  Be  thou  dull.  .  .  . 

A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed, 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed. 

This  is  audacious  and  splendid  ;  it  belongs  to  satire 
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besides  which  Marvell's  Satires  are  random  babbling; 
but  it  is  perhaps  as  exaggerated  as — 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 

But  unexpectedly  returns, 

And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 

Bore  witness  gloriously ;  whence  Gaza  mourns, 

And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 

His  uncontrollable  intent. 

How  oddly  the  sharp  Dantesque  phrase  *  whence 
Gaza  mourns '  springs  out  from  the  brilliant  but 
ridiculous  contortions  of  Milton's  sentence  ! 

Who,  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere 

(As  if  his  highest  plot 

To  plant  the  bergamot). 

Could  by  industrious  valour  chmb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 

Into  another  mould ; 

The  Pict  no  shelter  now  shall  find 
Within  his  parti-coloured  mind. 

But,  from  this  valour,  sad 

Shrink  underneath  the  plaid ; 

There  is  here  an  equipoise,  a  balance  and  proportion 
of  tones,  which,  while  it  cannot  raise  Marvell  to  the 
level  of  Dryden  or  Milton,  extorts  an  approval  which 
these  poets  do  not  receive  from  us,  and  bestows 
a  pleasure  at  least  different  in  kind  from  any  they  can 
often  give.  It  is  what  makes  Marvell,  in  the  best 
sense,  a  classic  :  classic  in  a  sense  in  which  Gray  and 
Collins  are  not ;  for  the  latter,  with  all  their 
accredited  purity,  are  comparatively  poor  in  shades 
of  feeling  to  contrast  and  unite. 
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We  are  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  translate  the 
quality  indicated  by  the  dim  and  antiquated  term 
wit  into  the  equally  unsatisfactory  nomenclature  of 
our  own  time.  Even  Cowley  is  only  able  to  define 
it  by  negatives : 

Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears ; 

Yonder  we  saw  it  plain ;  and  here  'tis  now, 
Like  spirits  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how. 

It  has  passed  out  of  our  critical  coinage  altogether, 
and  no  new  term  has  been  struck  to  replace  it ;  the 
quality  seldom  exists,  and  is  never  recognized. 

In  a  true  piece  of  Wit  all  things  must  be, 
Yet  all  things  there  agree  ; 

As  in  the  Ark,  join'd  without  force  or  strife, 

All  creatures  dwelt,  all  creatures  that  had  life. 
Or  as  the  primitive  forms  of  all 
(If  we  compare  great  things  with  small) 

Which,  without  discord  or  confusion,  lie 

In  that  strange  mirror  of  the  Deity. 

So  far  Cowley  has  spoken  well.  But  if  we  are  to 
attempt  even  no  more  than  Cowley,  we,  placed  in 
a  retrospective  attitude,  must  risk  much  more 
anxious  generalizations.  With  our  eye  still  on 
Marvell,  we  can  say  that  wit  is  not  erudition  ;  it  is 
sometimes  stifled  by  erudition,  as  in  much  of  Milton. 
It  is  not  cynicism,  though  it  has  a  kind  of  toughness 
which  may  be  confused  with  cynicism  by  the  tender- 
minded.  It  is  confused  with  erudition  because  it 
belongs  to  an  educated  mind,  rich  in  generations 
of  experience ;  and  it  is  confused  with  cynicism 
because  it  implies  a  constant  inspection  and  criticism 
of  experience.  It  involves,  probably,  a  recognition, 
implicit  in  the  expression  of  every  experience,  of 
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other  kinds  of  experience  which  are  possible,  which 
we  find  as  clearly  in  the  greatest  as  in  poets  like 
Marvell.  Such  a  general  statement  may  seem  to 
take  us  a  long  way  from  The  Nymph  and  the  Fawn, 
or  even  from  the  Horatian  Ode ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
justified  by  the  desire  to  account  for  that  precise 
taste  of  Marvell's  which  finds  for  him  the  proper 
degree  of  seriousness  for  every  subject  which  he 
treats.  His  errors  of  taste,  when  he  trespasses,  are 
not  sins  against  this  virtue ;  they  are  conceits, 
distended  metaphors,  and  similes,  but  they  never 
consist  in  taking  a  subject  too  seriously  or  too 
lightly.  This  virtue  of  wit  is  not  a  peculiar  quality 
of  minor  poets,  or  of  the  minor  poets  of  one  age  or 
of  one  school ;  it  is  an  intellectual  quality  which 
perhaps  only  becomes  noticeable  by  itself  in  the 
work  of  lesser  poets.  Furthermore,  it  is  absent  from 
the  work  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  on 
whose  poetry  nineteenth-century  criticism  has  un- 
consciously been  based.  To  the  best  of  their  poetry 
wit  is  irrelevant : 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 

Of  climbing  heaven  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 

Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth, 

And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye. 

That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy  ? 

We  should  find  it  difficult  to  draw  any  useful  com- 
parison between  these  lines  of  Shelley  and  anything 
by  Marvell.  But  later  poets,  who  would  have  been 
the  better  for  Marvell's  quality,  were  without  it ; 
even  Browning  seems  oddly  immature,  in  some  way, 
beside  Marvell.    And  nowadays  we  find  occasionally 
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good  irony,  or  satire,  which  lack  wit's  internal 
equilibrium,  because  their  voices  are  essentially 
protests  against  some  outside  sentimentality  or 
stupidity ;  or  we  find  serious  poets  who  are  afraid 
of  acquiring  wit,  lest  they  lose  intensity.  The 
quality  which  Marvell  had,  this  modest  and  cer- 
tainly impersonal  virtue — whether  we  call  it  wit  or 
reason,  or  even  urbanity — -we  have  patently  failed 
to  define.  By  whatever  name  we  call  it,  and  how- 
ever we  define  that  name,  it  is  something  precious 
and  needed  and  apparently  extinct ;  it  is  what 
should  preserve  the  reputation  of  Marvell.  C^etait 
une  belle  dme,  comme  on  ne  fait  plus  a  Londres. 
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By  Cyril  Falls 

Andrew  Marvell  marks  the  close  of  an  era. 
Having  produced  him,  Mother  England,  that  had 
been  of  late  so  fecund  of  poets,  fell  barren  or  nigh 
barren  for  a  while.  In  the  thirty  years  that  pre- 
ceded his  birth  were  born,  to  name  but  the  greatest, 
Herrick,  Herbert,  Randolph,  Waller,  Milton,  Suck- 
ling, Butler,  Crashaw,  Lovelace,  and  Cowley,  of 
whom  Waller  and  Butler  alone  outlived  him.  In  the 
next  thirty,  nay  in  the  next  sixty,  years  there  appears 
but  one  great  poet,  Dryden.  There  is  not  another 
the  equal  of  Waller,  least  of  the  company  of  the  elders. 

The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  were  variously 
given  till  Dr.  Grosart  took  the  trouble  to  photograph 
the  entry  in  the  register  at  Winestead,  with  that  of 
his  three  sisters  and  his  brother  John,  who  died  in 
infancy.  The  date  is  the  3 1  st  of  March  1 62 1 — '  borne 
Martji  ultimo  being  Easter-even,'  says  the  register. 
His  father  was  rector  of  the  parish.  Three  years 
later  the  elder  Marvell  obtained  a  living  in  Hull, 
and  was  also  appointed  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School.  There  his  son  had  his  early  education. 
Parker,  his  enemy  in  later  life,  declares  that  as  a  boy 
he  kept  bad  company,  and  is  sarcastic  about 
his  bringing-up  among  cabin-boys.  Indeed  the 
Grammar  School  may  have  been  rough,  but  that 
commonly  does  little  harm  to  men  of  Marvell's 
type,  who  was  no  drooping  lily  of  a  poet,  but  a 
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sturdy  fellow  who  all  his  life  gave  harder  knocks 
than  he  got,  as  Parker  was  to  find  out.  He  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
Other  poets  in  residence  while  he  was  up  were 
Cleveland,  Crashaw,  Joseph  Beaumont,  and  Abraham 
Cowley.  The  story  goes  that  the  very  youthful 
undergraduate  was  abducted  by  Jesuits,  then  in  the 
blast  of  missionary  zeal,  taken  to  London,  and 
brought  back  by  his  father  in  1638.  Certainly  the 
Jesuits  cannot  have  done  their  work  thoroughly, 
for  Marvell  was  to  live  to  be  the  greatest  scourge  of 
Rome  of  his  day  in  England.    He  graduated  in  1639. 

Followed  a  long  and  leisurely  Grand  Tour,  which 
embraced  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In 
its  course  he  met  Flecknoe,  born,  if  ever  man  was, 
to  be  a  butt,  and  wrote  a  hateful  satire  to  mark  the 
occasion — hateful  because,  however  dull  and  stupid 
a  man  may  be,  his  poverty  and  his  hunger  are 
unpleasant  subjects  for  mockery.  On  his  return  he 
showed  some  sympathy  with  royalism  by  a  blistering 
poem  on  the  death  of  Thomas  May,  and  by  declaring 
his  friendship  for  the  prince  of  Cavalier  poets, 
Richard  Lovelace,  then  fallen  on  evil  times. 

In  1650  came  the  most  important  event  of  his 
life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  posterity.  He  was 
appointed  tutor  to  little  Moll  Fairfax,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,^  then  aged  twelve.  Her 
father,  the  great  Lord  Fairfax,  had  just  retired  to 
his  fine  house.  Nun  Appleton,  near  York,  handing 
over  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  to  Crom- 

^  G)wley  wrote  their  wedding  ode,  and  was  perhaps  *  best  man  ' 
to  that  strange  compound  of  genius  and  blackguardism,  George 
ViUiers. 
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From  the  portrait  by  Hanneman  in  the  possession  of 
Col.  Fairfax  Rhodes 
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well  when  he  could  not  prevent  the  expedition 
against  the  Scots.  Fairfax  was  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  his  age.  His  lady,  who  had  shouted 
from  a  gallery  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the  trial  of 
the  King  '  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  traitor  !  '  had, 
Mr.  Birrell  says,  '  something  about  her  of  the  Old 
Campaigner ',  but  she  was  a  brave  woman  and 
probably  a  very  interesting  one.  For  his  young 
charge  Marvell  appears  to  have  had  great  affection. 
The  two  years  passed  at  Nun  Appleton  were  his 
golden  age,  his  '  happy  garden-state '.  There  was 
a  fine  park,  fine  trees,  beautiful  gardens.  Marvell 
was  a  lover  of  nature,  of  birds  and  beasts  and  trees 
and  flowers.  But  above  all  was  he  a  lover  of  gardens, 
and  his  greatest  claim  to  our  affection  is  that  he  is 
the  greatest  of  English  garden-poets.  At  Nun 
Appleton  House  was  written  almost  all  the  poetry 
whereon  to-day  his  fame  is  founded. 

After  Elysium,  bureaucracy  and  politics.  Marvell 
met  Milton,  then  Latin  Secretary,  in  1652,  and 
was  by  him  introduced  to  the  regicide  Bradshaw. 
In  1653  ^^  became  tutor  to  William  Dutton, 
nephew  of  the  Lord  Protector,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated in  his  splendid  Horatian  Ode.  In  1657 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Milton.  Crom- 
well died  in  1658,  and  in  the  following  January 
Marvell  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Kingston-upon-HuU  in  Richard  Cromwell's  Par- 
liament, and  re-elected  in  1660  to  the  Convention 
Parliament,  which  brought  about — with  the  very 
forcible  aid  of  General  Monk — the  Restoration. 
A  large  number  of  his  letters  to  his  constituents  have 
been  preserved.    They  are  exceedingly  cautious  in 
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tone,  not  to  say  dull,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
do  not  disclose  to  the  electors  of  Hull  which  way 
their  member  voted.  In  1663  he  went  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Carlisle,  Ambassador  to  Muscovy,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  The  most  important  object  of  the 
mission  was  the  visit  to  Russia,  to  demand  the 
reinstatement  of  British  trade  in  its  former  privileges. 
The  journey  was  very  difficult,  and  the  mission  was 
treated  with  persistent  discourtesy,  and  achieved 
little.  All  this  time  Marvell  was  still  writing  poetry, 
but  of  a  very  different  order  from  that  of  the 
garden-state,  bitter,  sometimes  scurrilous,  but  always 
forcible  and  timely  satire,  directed  against  the  vices  of 
the  Court,  the  advances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  Dutch  triumph  in  the  Med- 
way.  He  continued  to  represent  Hull  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly  in  1678,  and  he  was  always, 
it  appears,  on  good  terms  with  his  constituents. 

Marvell's  lyrical  poetry  belongs  to  his  youth,  but 
on  the  principle  of  keeping  the  good  wine  till  last 
we  may  leave  it  for  a  moment  to  consider  his  other 
work.  His  verse  satire  and  his  prose  have  each  a 
certain  importance,  but  he  would  be  a  very  minor 
and  uninteresting  figure  if  they  were  all  he  had  left. 
The  Marvell  of  the  lyrics  and  he  of  the  satires  are 
different  poets,  belonging  to  different  ages.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  bridge  those  ages,  as  do  Waller  and 
Cowley.  His  early  work  is  definitely  in  one,  his 
later  in  the  other.  In  the  former  he  is  a  genuine 
'  Fantastic  ',  true  son  of  Dr.  John  Donne.  The 
last  of  that  strange  Italian  gilding  that  gives  such 
subtle  beauty  to  all  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  the  First  Charles,  is  worn  away  when  he  quits 
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country  for  town.  The  satires  are  Restoration  in 
spirit.  They  do  not  stand  the  test  of  great  satire, 
the  test  we  apply  to  Hudibras ;  their  interest  does 
not  outlive  the  events  that  gave  them  birth.  They 
are  written,  it  would  appear,  in  a  hurry,  roughly 
finished.  They  were  not  published  in  his  lifetime. 
Indeed,  though  the  good  nature  of  the  King  might 
have  saved  their  author's  neck,  their  publication 
would  probably  have  cost  him  his  nose,  for  the 
bravos  of  the  Court  were  particular  about  that 
delicate  plant,  their  master's  honour.^  The  most 
famous  is  The  Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter  about 
the  Dutch  Wars,  i66y.  Marvell  had  sung  the 
praises  of  Blake,  and  was  furious  at  the  shameful 
degeneracy  of  English  naval  power.  The  title  was 
taken  from  Waller's  eulogy  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
naval  victory  off  Harwich."  Denham,  whose  wife 
had  become  the  Duke's  mistress,  had  been  the  first 
to  turn  the  idea  to  satire.  Marvell  begins  by 
whipping  St.  Albans,  and  then  the  Duchess  of 
York,  daughter  of  the  man  he  hated  worse  than 
poison,  the  Chancellor  Clarendon.  His  biographers 
have  tumbled  over  themselves  in  their  efforts  to 
palliate  these  atrocious  assaults — for  there  are  many 
others — on  this  far  from  estimable  lady.    It  is  the 

^  About  this  time  a  Member  of  Parliament  who,  in  reply  to 
a  statement  that  play-actors  were  of  great  service  to  the  King, 
demanded  whether  male  or  female  players  were  meant,  had  his 
nose  slit  by  young  O'Brien,  Lord  Inchiquin's  son,  and  other  young 
bloods  who  assembled  at  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  house.  Marvell 
mentions  the  fact  in  a  poem. 

^  Instructions  to  a  Painter  for  the  drawing  of  the  Posture  and 
Progress  of  His  Majesty^s  Forces  at  Sea  under  the  command  of  His 
Highness  Royal. 
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privilege  of  biographers  to  eulogize  their  subjects 
and  abuse  their  subjects'  enemies,  but  nothing  they 
can  write  alters  the  fact  that  Marvell's  lines  on 
poor  *  Nan  Hyde '  are  venomous  and  disgusting. 
Follows  a  bitter  attack  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  at  last  the  poem  rises  to  a  high  order  of 
merit.  With  a  biting  pen  Marvell  describes  our 
unpreparedness,  the  sailing  of  De  Ruyter  up  the 
Thames,  the  capture  of  our  ships,  the  impotence  of 
Monk  ashore  : 

(As  if,  alas !  we  ships,  or  Dutch  had  horse)  ; 

breaking  out  finally  into  a  splendid  rage  : 

Black  day,  accursed  !   on  thee  let  no  man  hail 
Out  of  the  port,  or  dare  to  hoist  a  sail, 
Or  row  a  boat  in  thy  unlucky  hour  ! 
Thee,  the  year's  monster,  let  thy  dam  devour. 
And  constant  Time,  to  keep  his  course  yet  right. 
Fill  up  thy  space  with  a  redoubled  night. 
When  aged  Thames  was  bound  with  fetters  base, 
And  Medway  chaste  ravished  before  his  face. 
And  their  dear  offspring  murdered  in  their  sight. 
Thou  and  thy  fellows  saw  the  odious  light. 
Sad  change,  since  first  that  happy  pair  was  wed, 
With  all  the  rivers  graced  their  nuptial  bed ; 
And  Father  Neptune  promised  to  resign 
His  empire  old  to  their  immortal  line  ; 
Now  with  vain  griefs  their  vainer  hopes  they  rue, 
Themselves  dishonoured,  and  the  gods  untrue ; 
And  to  each  other,  helpless  couple,  moan. 
As  the  sad  tortoise  for  the  sea  does  groan  : 
But  most  they  for  their  darling  Charles  complain. 
And  were  it  burned,  yet  less  would  be  their  pain.i 

^  The  Royal  Charles,  that  had  brought  the  King  to  England, 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch. 
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The  whole  incident  is  humiliating  enough,  but  of 
actual  danger  there  was  little.  The  Dutch  dared 
not  land,  and  in  the  peace  that  followed  agreed  to 
dip  their  flag  on  encountering  our  vessels. 

Clarendon'' s  Housewarming  is  an  attack  that  falls 
flat.  History  has  decided  that  Clarendon  was  a 
great  and  good  man,  and  it  needs  more  than  such 
rhymed  abuse  to  shake  the  verdict.  Perhaps  the 
truest  satire  is  contained  in  An  Historical  Poem. 
There  is  all  the  '  snap  '  of  Pope  in  these  opening 
lines,  and  never  was  subtler  caricature  drawn  of 
Charles  II : 

Of  a  tall  stature,  and  of  sable  hue, 

Much  like  the  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew, 

Twelve  years  complete  he  suffered  in  exile, 

And  kept  his  father's  asses  all  the  while ; 

At  length,  by  wonderful  impulse  of  fate, 

The  people  call  him  home  to  help  the  state, 

And,  what  is  more,  they  send  him  money  too. 

And  clothe  him  all  from  head  to  foot  anew. 

Nor  did  he  such  small  favours  then  disdain, 

Who  in  his  thirtieth  year  began  his  reign : 

In  a  slashed  doublet  then  he  came  ashore. 

And  dubbed  poor  Palmer's  wife  his  royal  whore.^ 

Bishops,  and  deans,  peers,  pimps,  and  knights,  he  made, 

Things  highly  fitting  for  a  monarch's  trade  ! 

Our  satirist  looks  back  to  the  bold  days  of  Harry 
and  Elizabeth  : 

This  isle  was  well  reformed,  and  gained  renown. 
Whilst  the  brave  Tudors  wore  the  imperial  crown  : 
But  since  the  royal  race  of  Stuarts  came, 
It  has  recoiled  to  Popery  and  shame. 

In  Britannia  and  Raleigh  he  is   again  laudator 
^  Barbara  Palmer,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
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temporis  acti.  Raleigh  urges  Britannia  to  rouse 
Charles  from  his  sloth  and  lust,  and  bid  him  put 
away  his  evil  councillors.  She  declares  that  she 
has  done  it  time  and  time  again,  and  that  the  case 
is  hopeless.  Boldest  of  all  is  the  Dialogue  between 
two  Horses,  that  which  carried  the  statue  of 
Charles  I  at  Charing  Cross  and  that  which  bore 
his  son  at  Wool-church.  They  discuss  the  demerits 
of  their  masters  with  considerable  freedom,  till  he 
of  Wool-church  finally  declares  that  there  is  naught 
to  choose  between  them  : 

One  of  the  two  tyrants  must  still  be  our  case, 
Under  all  who  shall  reign  of  the  false  Stuart's  race. 
De  Witt  and  Cromwell  had  each  a  brave  soul, 
I  freely  declare  it,  I  am  for  old  Noll ; 
Though  his  government  did  a  tyrant  resemble, 
He  made  England  great,  and  her  enemies  tremble. 

Natural  as  these  sentiments  are,  they  seem  scarce 
compatible  with  the  royalism  that  has  been  claimed 
for  Marvell  by  Mr.  Birrell  and  others.  In  truth  he 
had  probably  few  theories  on  the  matter  at  first, 
but  became  definitely  a  republican  at  the  end. 
There  is  a  passage  in  The  Rehearsal  Transpros^d  in 
which  he  condemns  the  Rebellion,  with  the  epi- 
gram, full  of  the  soundest  wisdom,  that  '  the  cause 
was  too  good  to  have  been  fought  for '.  He  loved 
efficiency  and  good  order  ;  '  Old  Noll,'  if  he  were 
a  tyrant  and  a  mighty  spender,  gave  both. 

This  Rehearsal  ^ranspros'd  is  the  chief  of  Marvell's 
prose  works.  It  is  based  on  Buckingham's  famous 
farce.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  A  Discourse  on 
Ecclesiastical  Politie  by  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  laughed  the  churchman  out 
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of  court.  Parker  had  a  bad  cause,  and  argued  it 
with  great  ability ;  Marvell  a  good  one,  and 
deUberately,  though  doubtless  justifiably,  lowered 
it,  as  Burnet  says,  to  '  a  burlesque  strain,  but  with 
so  peculiar  and  entertaining  a  conduct  that  from 
the  King  down  to  the  tradesman  his  books  were 
read  with  great  pleasure '.  Parker  argues  in  favour 
of  religious  conformity,  while  allowing  private 
freedom  of  conscience.  Marvell,  in  his  plea  for 
complete  toleration,  mocks  at  the  '  precipitate, 
brutish,  and  sanguinary  councils  of  the  clergy '. 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  King  Charles  preferred  the 
latter.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  by  nature 
a  persecutor,  and  he  knew  that  his  Romanist  friends 
and  relations  would  be  well  stewed  in  the  juice 
prepared  for  the  Nonconformists. 

The  only  other  prose  work  which  has  much 
interest  for  us  is  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery 
and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England.  It  was 
written  in  1678,  when  the  nation  was  heading 
toward  what  John  Richard  Green  calls  '  the  second 
Stuart  Tyranny '.  The  tract  is  a  violent  attack  on 
those  who  were  attempting  to 

change  the  lawful  Government  of  England  into  an  absolute 
Tyranny,  and  to  convert  the  established  Protestant  religion 
into  downright  Popery  :  than  both  what,  nothing  can  be 
more  destructive  or  contrary  to  the  interest  and  happiness, 
to  the  constitution  and  being  of  the  King  and  Kingdom. 

Marvell,  with  his  keen  eyes,  foresaw  the  dangers  of 
the  French  model  state,  then  rising  to  its  climacteric 
of  power  and  glory.  At  the  best  it  was  contrary 
to  our  ideals.  English  kings  were  different  from 
others,  and  '  the  meanest  commoner  of  England  is 
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represented  in  Parliament '.  The  ideas  of  Marvell 
in  this  pamphlet  were  to  a  great  extent  embodied 
in  the  policy  of  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

It  is  a  delight  to  turn  from  these  old  controversies 
to  the  real  Marvell,  the  great  Marvell.  In  the 
pleasant  seclusion  of  Nun  Appleton  House  his 
poetical  genius  bloomed  like  the  flowers  about 
him.  In  type  the  poems  are,  as  has  been  said, 
*  fantastic,'  but  with  scarce  ever  a  trace  of  freakish- 
ness.  Their  great  merit  is  their  happy  blend  of 
strength  and  sweetness.  At  times  the  poet  allows 
a  sensuous,  dreamy,  feminine  beauty  to  master 
him  ;  then  suddenly  strikes  clear  with  an  unex- 
pected note  of  virility.  The  finest  of  the  lyrics 
challenge  comparison  with  U Allegro  and  //  Pen- 
serosa.  They  are  doubtless  less  powerful,  and  the 
effort  is  less  long  sustained — for  the  longer  among 
them  are  not  the  best — but  they  have  passages  of 
equal  beauty,  are  equally  vivid  in  imagination,  and 
show  an  even  more  enthusiastic  love  of  nature. 
This  last  characteristic  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  Marvell.  His  nature  is,  it  is  true,  a  cultivated 
nature,  a  nature  of  park-lands  and  gardens.  One 
cannot  imagine  him  echoing  Wordsworth's  ecstasy 
before  mountain  scenery.  The  time  for  that  was 
not  yet.  But  English  park-lands  and  gardens  are 
very  beautiful.  And  Marvell  looked  upon  them 
with  the  naked  eye,  not  through  any  spectacles, 
classic  or  romantic.  His  love  for  the  countryside  is 
purer,  less  complicated  by  tradition,  comes  straighter 
from  the  heart,  than  that  of  Thomson,  Shenstone, 
and  the  early  nature-poets  of  the  following  century. 

Marvell's  work  is  full  of  '  conceits '.     But  they 
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are  for  the  most  part,  as  Palgrave  says  in  the  Notes 
to  his  Golden  Treasury,  *  imaginative,  and  not,  as 
with  most  of  our  seventeenth-century  poets,  intellec- 
tual only '.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  goes  as  far  as 
any  of  his  time.    When  he  writes  in  Eyes  and  Tears  ; 

So  Magdalen  in  tears  more  wise 
Dissolved  those  captivating  eyes, 
Whose  liquid  chains  could  flowing  meet 
To  fetter  her  Redeemer's  feet. 
Not  full  sails  hasting  loaden  home, 
Not  the  chaste  lady's  pregnant  womb, 
Nor  Cynthia  teeming  shows  so  fair 
As  two  eyes  swoln  with  weeping  are. 
The  sparkling  glance  that  shoots  desire, 
Drenched  in  these  waves,  does  lose  its  fire ; 

we  recall  Crashaw  on  the  same  subject.  And  yet, 
somehow,  even  when  he  goes  a-hunting  with  Marini, 
Marvell  remains  strangely  English.  The  Nymph 
complaining  for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn  has  a  conceit 
to  every  few  lines,  and  every  one  of  them  is  charming. 
It  is  only  the  seventeenth  century  that  could  have 
given  us 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

Very  rarely  indeed  do  we  meet  with  those  material 
images  in  which  Donne  and  his  pupils,  from  Carew 
to  Cowley,  take  such  delight.  Neither  as  poet  nor 
as  politician  was  Marvell  a  man  of  extremes. 

Marvell's  most  famous  single  achievement  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  rest  of  his  finest  work.  It  is 
An  Horatian  Ode  on  CromwelVs  Return  from  Ireland. 
That  event  took  place  in  the  early  summer  of  1650, 
so  that  it  may  be  presumed  the  Ode  was  one  of 

M 
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the  poet's  first  works  at  Nun  Appleton  House.  It 
merits  its  title.  It  is  the  nearest  in  form — even  to 
the  syntax — and  in  spirit  to  the  patriotic  odes  of 
Horace  of  any  poetry  in  our  language  ;  far  closer 
to  Horace,  indeed,  than  most  translations  of  his 
work.  It  is  also  in  some  degree  reminiscent  of  the 
trumpet-notes  of  Milton.  Unlike  the  other  lyric 
poems,  it  might  have  been  written  had  neither 
Jonson  nor  Donne  ever  been  born.  Cromwell  can 
scarce  be  said  to  be  the  hero  of  the  poem.  Charles 
is  that.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  eulogy  there  is  no 
moral  support  for  Oliver.  He  is  represented  as 
a  very  successful  adventurer,  perhaps  a  scourge  of 
God.  So  an  English  contemporary  might  have 
written  of  Napoleon : 

'Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  force  of  angry  Heaven's  flame  ; 

And  if  we  would  speak  true, 

Much  to  the  man  is  due, 
Who,  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere 

(As  if  his  highest  plot 

To  plant  the  bergamot). 
Could  by  industrious  valour  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 

Into  another  mould ; 
Though  Justice  against  Fate  complain. 
And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain — 

But  those  do  hold  or  break 

As  men  are  strong  or  weak — 
Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness. 
Allows  of  penetration  less. 

And  therefore  must  make  room 

Where  greater  spirits  come. 
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This,  surely,  is  the  eulogy  of  a  condottiere,  '  urging 
his  active  star  '  to  his  own  personal  glory.  It  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  poem  that  Marvell  wrote  on 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector,  when  he  seems 
grief-stricken  and  awed  by  the  man's  greatness. 
The  lines  on  the  King's  death  and  the  bowing  of 
*  his  comely  head '  are  eternal,  one  of  the  treasures 
of  our  literature.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
these,  again,  with  those  in  the  Dialogue  between 
two  Horses,  where  the  King  is  disparaged.  When 
Marvell  wrote  the  former  he  was,  at  least  in  theory, 
a  royalist ;  when  he  wrote  the  latter  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  '  the  false  Stuart's  race ' 
could  never  bring  but  ill  to  England.  Two  lines  in 
the  Ode,  at  least,  tell  less  than  the  truth.  Neither 
then  nor  since  have  the  Irish  confessed  of  Cromwell : 

How  good  he  is,  how  just 
And  fit  for  highest  trust. 

The  longest  of  the  lyrical  poems.  Upon  Appleton 
House,  is  not  among  the  best.  It  is  perhaps  as  much 
narrative  as  lyrical.  It  contains  a  tedious  history 
of  how  the  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Fair- 
faxes. But  here  and  there  in  the  latter  part  are 
instances  of  that  keen  observation  of  nature  and  of 
that  passionate  nature-worship  in  which  Marvell  is 
not  only  unique  in  his  day  but  which  he  is  the 
earliest  English  poet  to  evince.  The  lines  that 
follow  are  a  fair  example  of  the  first.  They  could 
in  that  age  have  been  written  by  none  but  him : 

Then  as  I  careless  on  the  bed 
Of  gelid  strawberries  do  tread, 
And  through  the  hazels  thick  espy 
The  hatching  throstle's  shining  eye, 
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The  heron,  from  the  ash's  top, 

The  oldest  of  its  young  lets  drop. 

As  if  it  stork-like  did  pretend 

That  tribute  to  its  Lord  to  send. 

But  most  the  hewel's  wonders  are, 

Who  here  has  the  holtfelster's  care  ; 

He  walks  still  upright  from  the  root, 

Measuring  the  timber  with  his  foot. 

And  all  the  way,  to  keep  it  clean. 

Doth  from  the  bark  the  wood-moths  glean  ; 

He  with  his  beak  examines  well 

Which  fit  to  stand  and  which  to  fell ; 

The  good  he  numbers  up,  and  hacks 

As  if  he  marked  them  with  his  axe ; 

But  where  he,  tinkling  with  his  beak. 

Does  find  the  hollow  oak  to  speak. 

That  for  his  building  he  designs. 

And  through  the  tainted  side  he  mines. 

That  line  '  the  hatching  throstle's  shining  eye  '  has 
a  tenderness  that  seems  to  belong  to  a  later  period, 
and  might  have  been  culled  from  the  work  of  a 
living  poet,  Mr.  Ralph  Hodgson.  The  latter 
characteristic,  that  of  nature-worship,  shines  out 
in  the  following  famous  passage  : 

Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your  twines ; 
Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines ; 
And  oh,  so  close  your  circles  lace. 
That  I  may  never  leave  this  place  ! 
But,  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak. 
Ere  I  your  silken  bondage  break. 
Do  you,  O  brambles,  chain  me  too. 
And,  courteous  briars,  nail  me  through  ! 
Here  in  the  morning  tie  my  chain. 
Where  the  two  woods  have  made  a  lane. 
While,  like  a  guard  on  either  side. 
The  trees  before  their  Lord  divide. 
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These  lines  illustrate  singularly  well  my  statement 
that  Marvell  looks  upon  nature  without  spectacles. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  other  poet  before  the 
days  of  Wordsworth  in  such  complete  harmony 
and  such  close  communion  with  nature.  We  can 
see  the  young  poet — most  unromantic  in  appear- 
ance according  to  conventional  standards,  with  his 
*  roundish-faced,  cherry-cheeked '  head  and  his 
'  pretty  strong-set '  body — walking  in  the  park  and 
woods  with  his  little  pupil,  giving  a  corner  of  his 
intelligence  to  her  talk,  and  with  the  rest  of  it 
drinking  in  the  beauty  and  peace  of  his  surroundings. 
Influences  of  Donne  and  some  resemblances  to 
Milton  have  been  traced  in  Marvell's  poetry.  There 
is  another  poet  of  the  generation  previous  to  his 
whom  in  some  of  his  moods  he  recalls — George 
Herbert.  He  was  religious,  but  always  and  before 
all  a  sturdy  Protestant  of  the  Reformation.  His 
mysticism  is  a  Protestant  mysticism.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  suppose  that  at  certain  moments,  mo- 
ments of  revulsion  from  the  world,  he  approached 
the  point  of  view  of  that  recluse,  so  colourless 
beside  Crashaw,  who  yet  remains  the  most  typically 
English  of  devotional  poets.  The  Coronet  and 
A  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and  Body  are  the 
examples  of  this  side  of  his  poetical  genius.  The 
latter  is  somewhat  harsh  and  laboured,  but  the 
former  has  charming  lines,  and,  despite  its  conceits, 
a  heart-felt  sense  of  devotion. 

When  for  the  thorns  with  which  I  long,  too  long, 

With  many  a  piercing  wound, 

My  Saviour's  head  have  crowned, 
I  seek  with  garlands  to  redress  that  wrong ; 
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Through  every  garden,  every  mead, 
I  gather  flowers  (my  fruits  are  only  flowers), 

Dismantling  all  the  fragrant  towers 
That  once  adorned  my  shepherdess's  head  : 
And  now,  when  I  have  summed  up  all  my  store, 

Thinking  (so  I  myself  deceive) 

So  rich  a  chaplet  thence  to  weave 
As  never  yet  the  King  of  Glory  wore, 

Alas  !   I  find  the  Serpent  old, 

That,  twining  in  his  speckled  breast, 

About  the  flowers  disguised,  does  fold 

With  wreaths  of  fame  and  interest. 

The  Horatian  Ode  shares  with  Bermudas,  The 
Nymph  complaining  for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn,  To 
His  Coy  Mistress,  The  Picture  of  Little  T.C.  in 
a  Prospect  of  Flowers,  and  The  Garden,  the  chief 
fame  and  the  chief  merit  of  Marvell's  poems.  All 
except  the  third,  apparently  omitted  in  an  access 
of  prudery  which  is  simply  incomprehensible  to  us, 
are  included  in  the  Golden  Treasury,  and  are  perhaps 
as  well  known  as  any  five  lyrical  poems  by  any  one 
of  our  poets.  It  is,  in  fact,  on  this  sextet  above  all 
that  Marvell  is  adjudged  a  great  poet,  not  in  that 
narrow  sense  in  which  we  declare  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  to 
be  the  great  poets  of  England,  but  in  the  wider  and 
more  usual  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  great  English  poets.  The  more  closely  we 
examine  these  poems  and  compare  them  with  the 
product  of  other  poets  of  that  age  and  of  the  next 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  more  highly  shall  we 
value  them.  Their  charm  is  not  altogether  a  lively 
charm.  Marvell  cannot  sing  a  song  such  as  Lovelace 
and  Davenant  achieve  in  their  happiest  moments, 
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still  less  such  as  Herrick  and  Carew  trill  out  joyously 
time  and  time  again.  With  the  poets  in  question 
the  art  of  pure  singing  dies,  not  to  be  reborn — and 
then  as  a  more  complicated,  less  inevitable  art — till 
the  days  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  But,  placid  as  it  is,  it 
is  also  limpid  and  extremely  delicate.  The  poet  con- 
jures up  every  now  and  then  visions  of  pure  beauty 
that  match  those  of  Spenser.  Some  of  these  jewels 
are  known  to  all,  but  they  will  bear  quotation  yet  once 
again.    In  Bermudas  occurs  the  beautiful  passage  : 

He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows ; 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price. 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 

There  is  extraordinary  intensity  in  these  lines.  The 
*  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night '  is  the  supreme 
mastery  of  words,  and  appears  to  bring  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  painter  to  the  aid  of  that  of  the  poet. 
They  can  be  matched  by  stanzas  from  The  Garden. 
This  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  poem  of  Marvell's. 
The  original  has  a  fine  Horatian  flavour,  but  it  is 
the  greater  softness  of  the  English  tongue  which 
gives  these  stanzas  their  extraordinary  fascination. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head  ; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine ; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach ; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass. 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 
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Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness ; 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that 's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root. 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside. 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  combs  its  silver  wings. 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Here  is  another  expression,  *  a  green  thought  in  a 
green  shade,'  that,  though  it  might  in  a  modern 
appear  precious,  is  delightful  in  Marvell  because 
it  comes  to  him  naturally  and  because  it  is  so 
exquisitely  in  tune  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
preceding  lines.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
lines  of  the  last  stanza  quoted  are  the  poetry  of  pure 
enchantment.  They  represent  one  of  those  magic 
moments  that  no  poet,  however  great,  has  very 
often,  and  that  none  but  a  great  poet  compassed 
ever.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all 
Marvell's  poems. 

7he  Nymph  and  the  Fawn  is  best  described  by  the 
adjective,  used  in  its  best  sense,  pretty.  It  is 
intentionally  so.  The  poem  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  very  young  girl,  and  is  shot  through  with  a 
child's  delicate  fancies.  Probably  it  was  written  for 
Moll  Fairfax,  and  with  her  picture  in  the  poet's 
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From  the  miniature  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
with  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace 


Note. — The  miniature  Is  signed  with  a  monogram  F.  S. 
and  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  by  Cleyn 
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mind.  So  fascinating  is  it  that  we  do  not  pause  to 
inquire  how  the  fawn's  '  foot '  could  be  *  more 
white  and  soft '  than  the  hand  of  its  mistress !  It 
takes  all  the  poet's  art  to  save  this  poem  from  too 
much  sweetness,  but  that  art  succeeds  by  a  refusal 
to  force  the  note.  The  combined  simplicity  and 
colour  of  the  phrases  will  be  noted  in  these  lines : 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie. 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed, 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seemed  to  bleed, 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

That  is  the  feminine  side  of  Marvell.  How  mascu- 
line he  can  be  in  his  most  lyrical  moments  is  shown 
by  these  lines  from  His  Coy  Mistress,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  compare  with  those  just  quoted  : 

Now  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 
Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew, 
And  while  thy  willing  soul  transpires 
At  every  pore  with  instant  fires. 
Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may. 
And  now,  like  amorous  birds  of  prey, 
Rather  at  once  our  time  devour. 
Than  languish  in  his  slow-chapt  power. 

N 
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Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life  : 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  Sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run. 

Andrew  Marvell  is  a  man  of  contrasts.  To  all 
but  a  few  students  he  is  to-day  the  author  of  the 
delightful  lyrical  poems  that  I  have  been  last  con- 
sidering. Yet  to  himself  they  were  but  an  interlude 
in  his  life.  He  turned  his  back  upon  that  '  happy 
garden-state ',  threw  himself  into  the  world  of 
politics  and  diplomacy  and  satire.  It  is  as  if  Mr. 
Walter  de  la  Mare  were  suddenly  to  appear  as  an 
*  Anti-waste  '  candidate,  to  go  on  political  missions 
to  China,  and  to  write  leading  articles  in  the  daily 
Press  against  the  Government.  Doubtless  he  was 
inspired  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  but  we  can  ill 
spare,  for  a  few  stinging  attacks  on  a  dynasty  dead 
and  gone,  for  a  volume  of  dull  letters  to  constitu- 
ents, and  interminable  speeches  before  his  barbaric 
majesty  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy,  the  rightful  successors 
to  The  Garden  and  Bermudas.  He  cut  himself  off 
from  lyrical  poetry  by  his  own  action  almost  as 
completely  as  Keats  was  cut  off  by  premature  death. 
He  remains  a  great  poet ;  he  might  have  had  to  be 
numbered  with  our  greatest. 
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By  Edmund  Gosse,   C.B. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Andrew  Marvell,  Esq.,  Late 
Member  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons, 
London.  Printed  for  Robert  Boulter,  at  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Cornhill,  1681. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  really  handsome 
volumes  published  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  when  the  production  of  books 
fell  to  a  point  lower  than  it  had  ever  before  or  has 
ever  since  fallen  in  England.  It  is  a  very  respectable 
thin  folio,  with  large  type,  and,  for  the  period, 
decent  paper  ;  and  it  is  adorned  by  an  unsigned  but 
vigorously  engraved  portrait  of  the  author,  '  Andr. 
Marvell,  Esq.,'  who  had  died  three  years  before. 
This  portrait  is  a  valuable  record,  and  bears  out 
Aubrey's  description  of  the  poet's  '  pretty  strong- 
set,  roundish-faced,  cherry-cheeked'  appearance,  and 
especially  of  his  shining  hazel  eyes  and  mass  of  dark 
brown  hair.  This  picture  of  the  vivacious  man  who 
was  '  our  Island's  watchful  sentinel '  is  precious, 
but  still  more  so  is  the  book  it  precedes,  in  which  for 
the  first,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  only, 
time  were  printed  Marvell's  famous  garden  poems. 
But  for  this  collection  we  should  know  him  only  as 
a  satirist  and  as  a  politician.  The  portrait  is  followed 
by  this  document,  in  large  type  : 

To  the  Reader. 
These  are  to  Certifie  every  Ingenious  Reader,  that  all 
these  Poems,  as  also  the  other  things  in  this  Book  contained. 
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are  Printed  according  to  the  exact  Copies  of  my  late  dear 
Husband,  under  his  own  Hand-Writing,  being  found  since 
his  Death  among  his  other  Papers,  Witness  my  Hand  this 
15  th  day  of  October,  1680. 

Mary  Marvell. 

A  Mrs.  Harris 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching,  nor  seem  more 
ingenuous.  What  would  inspire  so  much  confi- 
dence as  this  certificate  by  a  tender  widow,  who 
conquers  her  repugnance  to  publicity,  and  allows 
the  world  to  share  the  treasure  she  possesses  ?  But 
who,  after  all,  is  Mary  Marvell  ?  was  the  question 
of  those  who  had  known  the  poet-M.P.  through 
eighteen  strenuous  years,  and  who  had  always 
regarded  him  as  a  bachelor.  Mrs.  Marvell  had 
never  appeared  before,  and  she  never  appeared 
again  ;  she  was  a  Mrs.  Harris,  and  the  biographer 
has  no  choice  but  to  repeat  the  memorable  and 
tremendous  words  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Prig,  '  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  was  no  sich  a  person.' 

Strange  as  it  sounds,  the  probable  solution  is  that 
Marvell's  publisher,  Robert  Boulter,  invented  the 
widow  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for  his  specific 
purpose.  The  wickedness  of  that '  twining  serpent ' 
might  well  throw  doubt  on  the  whole  of  his  enter- 
prise, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  overpowering 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Miscellaneous  Poems  of 
168 1  are  accurate  transcripts  of  the  poetry  of 
Marvell's  youth.  Coming  as  they  did  in  the  same 
year  as  Absolom  and  Achitophel  they  echoed  the  past 
and  heralded  the  future  to  a  degree  for  which  we 
hardly  find  a  parallel. 
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The  Youth  of  Marvell 

Next  Thursday  will  be  celebrated  the  tercentenary 
of  our  Yorkshire  worthy,  who  was  born  in  the 
parsonage  of  Winestead-in-Holderness  on  the  31st 
March  1 62 1 .  The  facts  of  his  life  are  more  distinctly 
recorded  than  is  usual  with  our  elder  men  of  letters, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  his  long  public  promi- 
nence. They  may  be  found  set  forth  in  Mr.  Birrell's 
excellent  biography,  which  is  also  an  anthology  of 
Marvell's  prose  and  verse.  The  elder  Mr.  Marvell 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Hull,  when  the  younger  Andrew,  to  be  thenceforth 
identified  with  that  town  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  was 
three  years  old.  The  schoolmaster  was  '  facetious 
and  Calvinistical ',  rather  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Andrew  grew  up  '  among  boatswains  and  cabin- 
boys  ',  from  whom,  one  regrets  to  hear,  he  learned 
*  rude  and  uncivil  language '.  An  enemy  said 
that,  and  there  is  certainly  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Garden  Poems ;  yet  the  Satires  do  show  a  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  what  is  now  called 
'  Billingsgate'. 

The  elder  Marvell  became  minister  in  Hull,  and 
when  his  son  was  not  yet  nineteen  was  drowned 
while  crossing  the  Humber,  his  boat  being  '  sand- 
warpt  by  the  carelessness,  not  to  say  drunkenness, 
of  the  boatmen  '.  The  deceased  clergyman  had 
been  universally  respected,  and  his  son  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  at  the  expense  of  friends,  and  then  on 
the  grand  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  attended  strictly  to  business, 
having  secured  what  we  should  call  an  appointment 
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in  the  Public  Service.  But  when  Lord  Fairfax  broke 
with  the  Parliament,  in  1650,  and  retired  to  his 
noble  Yorkshire  seat  at  Nunappleton,  he  persuaded 
Marvell,  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  to  come 
with  him  as  tutor  to  his  little  daughter  Mary,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Buckingham. 

A  Yorkshire  Paradise 

Marvell  had  already  begun  to  write  verses,  but  it 
was  Nunappleton  that  made  a  poet  of  him.  During 
the  two  years  in  which  he  was  teaching  languages  to 
Mary  Fairfax,  out  of  the  hurly-burly,  in  the  sound- 
less retirement  of  that  ancient  house,  haunted  by 
memories  of  nuns  and  lovely  ladies,  the  poet  took 
sanctuary  and  forgot  the  agonies  and  reverberations 
of  civil  war. 

How  safe,  methinks,  and  strong,  behind 
These  trees  have  I  encamped  my  mind  ! 

he  exclaimed,  as  he  paced  the  noble  park  among  the 
herds  of  deer,  or  descended  across  the  meadows, 
stopping  a  moment  to  watch  the  '  tawny  '  mowers  at 
their  work,  down  to  the  great  garden  '  cut  into  the 
shape  of  forts  with  five  bastions ',  where  Lord  Fair- 
fax grew  his  famous  '  masses '  of  tulips  and  roses. 
Indoors,  in  the  rooms  leading  out  of  the  vast  central 
hall,  he  found  a  rare  collection  of  books,  engravings, 
manuscripts,  and  medals,  what  Fairfax  called  '  the 
employment  of  my  solitude  ' ;  out  of  doors,  every- 
thing that  rich  sylvan  landscape  and  concentrated 
profusion  of  blossom  could  do  to  build  up  Paradise 
on  Yorkshire  soil.  Here  Man  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  our  transfigured  poet  as  himself  a  mortal  flower. 
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His  Muse,  in  that  coarse  and  sordid  age,  sang  of 
fountains  cool  and  shadows  green  with  the  light- 
hearted  gaiety  of  a  virgin.    In  a  glassy  world  of 

fragrant  gardens,  shady  woods, 
Deep  meadows  and  transparent  floods, 

Marvell  gave  himself  up  to  a  delicate  ecstasy,  and 
indulged  a  thousand  harmonious  and  whimsical 
fancies.  When  evening  came  on,  and  the  hot  day 
sank  into  vaporous  twilight,  he  stretched  himself  on 
a  carpet  of  grasses,  and, '  charmed  with  the  sapphire- 
winged  mist ',  escaped  into  that  elysium  of  poetry 
where  '  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling  are  one  '. 

Garden  Poetry 

The  poems  which  Marvell  wrote  during  these  two 
heavenly  years  are  unique  in  our  literature.  Nothing 
in  the  least  like  them  was  produced  before  them,  nor 
for  a  century  and  a  half  after  them.  They  are  well 
known,  and  the  best  of  them  are  in  the  memory  of 
every  lover  of  verse  ;  they  have  contributed  several 
phrases  to  the  common  coin  of  our  daily  speech. 
But  their  isolated  character  is  hardly  sufficiently 
realized.  The  Nunappleton  lyrics  of  Marvell  are 
a  portent,  a  miracle ;  they  have  no  relation  to 
anything  else  in  their  own  age,  they  were  solitary 
in  Marvell's  own  career.  He  was  to  live  thirty  years 
more  ;  he  was  to  write  much,  and  very  cleverly,  in 
verse,  but  never  for  one  moment  in  the  sort  of  verse 
which  he  composed  at  Nunappleton.  He  was  to 
be  a  fluent  and  savage  satirist,  a  lampooner  of  the 
Dutch,    the    precursor   of   Dryden    and    Oldham, 
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a  scourge  of  social  vice  and  of  political  ineptitude. 
He  was  to  celebrate  Charles  II : 

Of  a  tall  stature,  and  of  sable  hue, 
Much  hke  the  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew, 
Twelve  years  complete  he  suffered  in  exile, 
And  kept  his  father's  asses  all  the  while  ; 
At  length,  by  wonderful  impulse  of  fate, 
The  people  call  him  home  to  help  the  State, 
And,  what  is  more,  they  send  him  money,  too. 
And  clothe  him  all,  from  head  to  foot,  anew, 

but  never,  for  a  single  moment,  was  he  to  recapture 
the  magic  of 

He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows ; 
or 

So  weeps  the  wounded  balsam  ;  so 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow  ; 
The  brotherless  Heliades 
Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

Patriot  and  Politician 

After  two  ecstatic  years  Marvell  came  back  to 
common  earth,  and  might  indulge  his  fancy  no 
more  with  *  green  thoughts  in  a  green  shade '.  In 
process  of  time  he  had  the  appropriate  honour  of 
becoming  Milton's  official  assistant,  and  we  see  them 
attending  Cromwell's  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
But  by  January  1659  a  very  different  field  of  action 
opened  up  before  Marvell,  for  he  was  elected  to  be 
one  of  the  two  members  representing  Hull  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  proved  to  be  admirable  in 
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that  capacity  until  his  death  eighteen  years  later. 
The  Restoration  did  not  disturb  him,  and  his  con- 
stituents never  wearied  in  expressing  their  content- 
ment with  his  service. 

In  his  surviving  letters  to  the  Corporation,  which 
are  very  numerous,  he  shows  himself  assiduous  in 
their  interest,  and  *  If  I  wanted  my  right  hand  ',  he 
says. '  yet  would  I  scribble  to  you  with  my  left  rather 
than  neglect  your  business.'  Marvell  had  a  rough 
tongue,  and  lived  in  a  corrupt  and  lax  age,  but  was 
a  patriot  through  and  through,  and  a  Parliament- 
man  whose  honesty  and  purity  were  acknowledged 
even  by  his  enemies. 

The  '  HoRATiAN  Ode  ' 

The  volume  described  at  the  head  of  this  article 
does  not  include  Marvell's  most  famous  poem,  the 
Horatian  Ode  on  CromwelVs  Return  from  Ireland. 
This,  as  every  one  believed,  was  first  printed  nearly 
a  century  later,  in  1776.  But  a  copy  of  the  168 1 
edition  has  now  been  discovered,  which  contains 
the  five  pages  of  the  Horatian  Ode,  and  this  has  just 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Thorn- 
Drury,  who  is  the  expert  on  Marvell,  thinks  that  all 
copies  originally  contained  these  leaves,  but  that 
the  publisher  was  warned  in  the  nick  of  time  that 
the  censorship  would  not  pass  them. 


ANDREW   MARVELL 

By  H.  J.  Massingham 

The  tercentenary  of  Andrew  Marvell's  birth  was 
celebrated  on  Thursday  in  his  native  city,  Hull, 
where  his  father,  the  Rector  of  Winestead,  was 
master  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  he  represented 
the  town  in  Parliament  between  a  year  before  the 
Restoration  and  his  death  in  1678.  The  lyrical 
poems  (published  by  his  wife,  Mary,  posthumously 
in  1 68 1,  in  a  thin  folio  and  including  a  few  verse 
satires  on  the  botcher  May,  on  Flecknoe,  the  famous 
Character  of  Holland,  &c.),  were  probably  written 
about  the  period  of  his  tutorship  (1650-2)  to  Mary, 
General  Fairfax's  daughter,  at  Appleton  House. 
After  he  left  this  appointment,  Milton  recommended 
him  to  be  assistant  Latin  (Foreign)  Secretary,  a  post 
which  he  obtained  in  1657.  Henceforward,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  public  affairs,  writing  his  regular  and 
scrupulous  *  Newsletters '  to  his  constituents  on  the 
ill-doings  in  the  House,  the  caustic  and  damning 
Rehearsal  Transpros^d  upon  the  venomous  Samuel 
Parker's  tirade  against  Milton  and  religious  liberty 
(which  Charles  II,  with  whom  a  touch  of  wit  made 
the  whole  world  kin,  refused  to  allow  L'Estrange  to 
prosecute),  and  other  controversial  prose  tracts  and 
rhymed  satires  on  politics  and  religion.  The  verse 
satires  were  collected  and  published  after  the 
Revolution  in  '88  in  Poems  on  Affairs  oj  State,  and 
the  Hull  letters  were  discovered  by  Captain  Thomp- 
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son,  a  collateral  descendant  of  Marvell's,  in  the  city 
archives,  and  published,  with  some  new  lyrics,  in  1 776. 
Marvell,  indeed,  has  had  a  topsy-turvy  reputation. 
Up  to  quite  modern  times,  men  have  honoured 
him  as  the  political  purist  who  opposed  a  vain  and 
lonely  integrity  to  the  demoralization  of  affairs  after 
the  Restoration,  who  was  almost  the  only  honest 
Member  of  Parliament  in  a  House  stuffed  with 
trimmers,  careerists,  place-hunters,  and  profiteers, 
who  was  a  consistent  Radical  constitutionalist  under 
a  despotism,  and  saved  Milton  at  personal  risk  from 
being  excluded  from  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  and 
paying  for  his  apology  for  Charles's  execution  with 
his  own.  His  lyrics  were  the  amenities  embroidered 
upon  the  robe  of  public  probity,  whereas  nowadays 
we  view  the  former  as  the  seamless  garment  clothing 
a  firm  and  gracious  temper,  a  richly  composite 
personality,  of  which  his  politics  were  less  the 
expression  than  the  material.  His  satires,  lampoons, 
and  invectives,  with  their  fierce,  contemptuous 
dignity  unsoured  by  prejudice  or  personal  malignity, 
and,  except  in  pieces  like  The  Character  of  Holland 
(driven  by  a  spate  of  literary  high  spirits  channelled 
by  wit),  nearly  always  motived  by  a  disinterested 
passion  for  tolerance,  justice,  charity,  and  principle, 
occupy  us  for  his  sake  rather  than  their  own,  as  an 
index  to  a  character  which  directed  a  whole  man 
made  up  of  many  parts.  Put  him  beside  Waller, 
whom  the  Cambridge  History  commends  for  his 
*  constitutional  liberalism  ',  and  for  being  *  a  party 
to  the  via  media ',  smooth  titles  which  lit  Marvell 
well  enough.  Waller,  in  fact,  was  a  Coalition 
Liberal,  a  politic  amphibian  adjusted  to  the  mastery 
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of  all  elements,  a  meteorological  expert  who  could 
sense  a  change  of  wind  before  it  came.  In  the 
1664  edition  of  his  poems,  his  elegy  upon  the  death 
of  the  Lord  Protector  occurs  next  door  to  his 
panegyric  Upon  His  Majesty^s  Happy  Return,  and 
his  discreet  courtship  of  '  Sacharissa  '  (aptly  named) 
— the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester — carried 
into  a  domestic  triumph  a  public  career  sufficiently 
distinguished  for  its  ingenuities. 

Marvell  himself  steered  these  same  perilous 
waters.  He  was  a  Cromwellian  who  never  fought  in 
the  Civil  War,  a  monarchist  who  denounced  the 
corruptions  of  kingship,  a  servant  of  two  hostile 
parties,  and  a  factionary  of  neither,  a  politician  who 
did  his  best  for  both  worlds.  But  we  no  more 
think  of  doubting  Marvell's  honour  than  his  poetic 
genius,  and  if  he  was  strangely  compounded  both 
of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  he  was  a  whole  man — 
integer  mtae — who  fused  the  best  qualities  of  them 
both.  When  he  writes  to  his  constituents — '  Parlia- 
ment was  never  so  embarrassed  beyond  recovery. 
We  are  all  venal  cowards  except  some  few',  we 
silently  assume  the  exception  and  take  him  whole- 
heartedly at  his  own  valuation — '  I  shall,  God 
willing,  maintain  the  same  incorrupt  mind  and  clear 
conscience,  free  from  faction  or  any  self-ends,  which 
I  have,  by  His  grace,  hitherto  preserved  ' — because 
in  his  public,  equally  with  his  poetic  fruits,  we 
recognize  by  an  intuitive  appreciation  that  he 
nothing  cbmmon  did  or  mean. 

As  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Marvell  was  not  much 
more  than  a  back-bencher,  shrewd  and  incorruptible. 
In  poetry  he  is  as  unique  as  John  Clare,  in  the  sense 
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that  he  is  matchless,  not  in  greatness,  but  in  indivi- 
dual quality.  But  the  same  compositeness,  the  same 
poise  and  balance,  appear  in  his  poetics  as  his  politics, 
and  in  similar  conditions.  His  poetry  accurately 
reflects  the  transition  between  the  metaphysical  and 
the  Augustan  schools,  and  yet  holds  these  incom- 
patibles  as  perfectly  as  he  reconciled  the  Puritan 
and  the  Cavalier  as  a  man,  and  Republicanism  and 
Monarchism  as  a  public  servant,  because  he  wsls 
both  and  neither,  but  a  personal  third  into  which 
they  melted  in  harmony.  By  analysis,  MarvelPs 
poems  are  full  of  contraries.  His  porcelain-like 
artificiality,  for  instance,  is  obvious : 

I  could  have  fled  from  one  but  singly  fair : 
My  disentangled  soul  itself  might  save, 

Breaking  the  curled  trammels  of  her  hair, 
But  how  should  I  avoid  to  be  her  slave 

Whose  subtil  art  invisibly  can  wreathe 

My  fetters  of  the  very  air  I  breathe  ? ' 

Yet,  outside  Vaughan,  he  was  the  only  seventeenth- 
century  poet  to  bespeak  Nature  to  her  face  : 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  not  mistook, 
Hath  read  in  Nature's  mystic  book. 

In  Upon  Appleton  House  he  writes  on  the  *  Hewel ' 
(yaffle)— 

He  walks  still  upright  from  the  root, 
Meas'ring  the  timber  with  his  foot ; 
And  all  the  way  to  keep  it  clean. 
Doth  from  the  bark  the  woodmoths  glean  ; 

on  the  thrush : 

And  through  the  hazels  thick  espy 
The  hatching  throstle's  shining  eye  ;  .  .  . 
And  where  I  language  want,  my  signs 
The  bird  upon  the  bough  divines, 
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and  such  intimacy  is  a  stranger  to  the  age.  Another 
poetic  mark  of  his  is  (in  the  *  Manners  makyth  ,  .  .' 
sense)  mannerhness,  now  tender,  now  playful,  now 
ironical,  now  gallant,  now  reflective,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  To  His  Coy  Mistress,  all  of  them  and  more  : 

Had  we  but  world  enough,  and  time, 
This  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime.  .  .  . 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow, 

and  so  on  in  that  wonderfully  precise  and  disciplined 
command  of  the  rather  diffuse  octosyllabic  couplet 
in  the  enchanting  use  of  which  he  outshone  all  his 
contemporaries.  This  mannerliness  is  a  very  subtle 
privilege  of  Marvell's.  It  is  more  than  '  witty 
delicacy ',  than  elegance,  than  grace  or  comeliness, 
just  as  his  metrical  chimes  are  more  than  sensuously 
grateful  to  the  ear.  At  its  most  fugitive,  it  possesses 
an  imaginative  gravity,  which  brings  news  and  sound 
of  the  eternal  concords.  Marvell  has  been  too 
readily  summed  up  as  the  poetic  epicure.  Yet 
again,  endowed  as  he  is  with  this  quality,  so  supreme- 
ly that  it  comes  unconsciously  to  his  hand,  a  poet, 
too,  of  the  lawn  rather  than  the  field,  of  the  culti- 
vated than  the  hedge  rose,  a  poet  with  little  passion, 
there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  a  sudden  wildness  in 
him.    Again  The  Coy  Mistress  : 

Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life  : 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run  ; 
in  : 

Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your  twines, 
Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines, 
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like  a  bound  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  intoxicated  sur- 
render of  personal  identity  in  the  famous  Garden 
poem. 

These  incongruities  could  easily  be  multiplied, 
but  the  total  impression  of  the  poems  is  of  their 
completeness.  In  politics  it  is  one  kind  of  integrity, 
in  poetry  another.  If  by  analysis  he  can  be  separated 
into  heterogeneous  parts,  by  synthesis  all  his  best 
poems  are  resolved  into  a  final  unity.  This  is  the 
more  striking  because,  being  a  poet  of  the  transition, 
his  poetic  self-fulfilment  is,  as  it  were,  dimorphic. 
Marvell  is  often  very  near  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  his  pastorals  (not  to  mention  his  polished  later 
satires)  walk  on  the  edge  of  that  chasm  of  personifi- 
cation which  swallowed  poetry  up  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years — '  And  virgin  Trebles  wed  the 
manly  Base ' — one  foot  is  over.  The  frustrations 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Metaphysical  School  in 
its  heroic  ambition  to  touch,  if  only  by  the  finger- 
tips, the  great  original  of  the  lesser  spiritual  illu- 
minations which  both  guide  and  distract  the  heart 
of  man,  were  bound  to  lead  to  the  well-bred 
generalities  of  the  Augustans.  The  word,  being 
incompletely  made  flesh,  lost  it  in  the  end  altogether, 
and  poetry,  unable  to  express  the  abstract  by  the 
form  of  the  concrete  and  particular,  sacrificed  both 
to  the  prosaic  habit  of  general  terms.  Thus  Marvell 
is  at  times  pure  seventeenth  century : 

My  Love  is  of  a  birth  as  rare 

As  'tis  for  object  strange  and  high ; 

It  was  begotten  by  Despair 
Upon  Impossibility. 

There  is  the  queer  throb  of  that  magical  cadence 
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which,  as  Professor  Saintsbury  truly  says,  has  never, 
except  fragmentarily,  been  rediscovered  since  its 
loss.  The  lines  On  a  Drop  of  Dew  engrave  all  the 
mysticism  of  the  age,  and  Marvell  had  a  flair  for  the 
conceit  which  his  wit  and  workmanship  usually 
turned  to  the  happiest  account.  Thus  poised  in 
a  middle  way  between  two  literary  ages  which 
contradicted  each  other  more  flatly  than  ever 
Republican  did  Monarchist,  he  kept  his  head 
between  the  two. 

Reconciliation,  then,  is  a  good  word  for  Marvell ; 
he  went  about  his  world  rubbing  out  frontiers. 
Varicoloured  as  were  his  life  and  work,  he  was  an 
artist  in  blends.  And,  confounding  the  sharpest 
division  of  all,  that  between  political  and  poetic 
truth,  he  wrote  : 

Oh,  thou,  that  dear  and  happy  isle, 
The  garden  of  the  world  erewhile, 
Thou  Paradise  of  the  four  seas, 
Which  Heaven  planted  us  to  please, 
But,  to  exclude  the  world,  did  guard 
With  watery,  if  not  flaming  sword  ; 
What  luckless  apple  did  we  taste, 
To  make  us  mortal  and  thee  waste  ? 

Unhappy  !   shall  we  never  more 
That  sweet  militia  restore 
When  gardens  only  had  their  towers 
And  all  the  garrisons  were  flowers ; 
When  roses  only  arms  might  bear 
And  men  did  rosy  garlands  wear  ? 
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From  the  Hollis  jjortrait  presented  to  the  City  of  Hull 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Page-Turner 


*AN  INCORRUPTIBLE  MAN  IN  A 
CORRUPT  AGE' 

By  J.  C.  Squire 

The  city  of  Hull  on  Thursday  next  is  to  celebrate 
the  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Marvell, 
who  represented  Hull  in  Parliament  from  1659  ^^^^ 
his  death  in  1678.  Marvell  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Marvell,  rector  of  Winestead,  who 
became  master  of  the  Hull  Grammar  School  in 
1624.  The  younger  Andrew  was  taught  by  his 
father,  went  to  Cambridge  in  1633  as  a  Sizar  of 
Trinity,  and  in  1638  was  admitted  a  Scholar.  In 
1 64 1,  or  thereabouts,  he  went  off  for  a  four  years' 
tour  on  the  Continent.  He  seems  during  the  early 
portion  of  the  Civil  War  to  have  mixed  in  Royalist 
circles ;  but  the  temper  which  inspired  his  famous 
eulogy  of  Charles  I  on  the  scaffold,  embedded  in  a 
congratulatory  ode  to  Cromwell,  saved  him  from 
discomfort  without  involving  him  in  dishonour. 
From  1650  till  1652  he  was  tutor  to  Fairfax's 
daughter  Mary  at  the  General's  country  seat,  and 
early  in  1653  he  was  recommended  by  Milton 
(who  had  gone  blind)  as  assistant  Latin  (Foreign) 
Secretary.  He  obtained  the  position  in  1657. 
Next  year  we  hear  of  his  being  given  six  yards  of 
mourning  on  Cromwell's  death  ;  in  1659  he  ^^^ 
elected  member  for  Hull ;  on  the  Restoration  in 
1660  he  not  merely  did  not  suffer  because  of  his 
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support  of  the  Protector,  but  was  largely  instru- 
mental, by  vigorous  lobbying,  in  saving  Milton 
from  Tyburn  or  the  gaol.  In  1663  he  went  with 
Lord  Carlisle  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia  and 
Russia  ;  he  published  several  political  and  religious 
tracts ;   and  he  died  in  1678. 

Certain  of  his  verses  had  come  out  as  pamphlets. 
The  more  polemic  of  them  had  to  wait.  But  he 
left  a  widow  of  whom  the  one  thing  we  know  is 
that  she  at  once  set  herself  after  his  death  to  collect 
all  his  non-satirical  poems.  They  came  out  in 
1 68 1,  in  a  folio  with  a  portrait.  Verses  of  another 
kind  were  at  last  printed  and  attributed  to  him  in 
the  State  Poems  in  William's  reign,  and  in  1726 
Thomas  Cooke  published  a  two-volume  collection. 
But  it  is  not  to  Cooke  that  Grosart  and  Aitken, 
Marvell's  latest  editors,  have  looked  for  authority. 
The  basic  edition  of  Marvell  was  that  produced  in 
1776  by  a  collateral  descendant,  Captain  Thompson. 
This  useful  and  enthusiastic  mariner  had  a  manu- 
script book  containing  several  fine  unpublished 
poems,  and  he  printed,  besides  the  poems,  Marvell's 
correspondence  with  the  Hull  Corporation,  and 
also  his  prose  writings.  We  have  in  the  history  of 
Marvell's  works  a  story  on  which  his  city  may 
rightly  pride  itself.  For  both  Thompson,  Marvell's 
first  important  editor,  and  Aitken,  his  last,  were 
Hull  men.  But  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
1670  would  be  surprised  could  they  hear  that  their 
cheerful  little  red-faced  member  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  a  delicate  lyrist. 

Most  of  Marvell's  best  poems  were,  it  is  supposed, 
written   before   the   Restoration — many   of   them 
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while  he  was  tutor  to  Fairfax's  daughter.  Almost 
all  are  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  a  kind  of  verse  in 
which,  at  his  best,  he  is  excelled  by  no  English  poet. 
Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride  is  a  poem  perfect 
in  form  and  unique  in  kind  :  as  a  rule  he  was  best 
when  in  a  garden  or  a  meadow,  or  writing  light 
pastoral  dialogues  or  tender  epitaphs.  Everybody 
knows  the  garden  poem  containing  the  lines : 

Annihilating  all  that 's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade, 

lines  which  precede  two  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
dexterously  simple  stanzas  in  all  literature.  But 
the  gardens  are  all  over  his  book.  The  whole  of 
the  long  poem  Vfon  Appleton  House  is  full  of  the 
scent  of  flowers,  and  the  fertility  of  his  light  fancy 
was  inexhaustible.  Take  this  description  of  a 
soldier's  garden  as  a  model  of  extreme  artificiality 
which  is  not  allowed  to  smother  reality  : 

See  how  the  flowers,  as  at  parade, 

Under  their  colours  stand  displayed  ; 

Each  regiment  in  order  grows, 

That  of  the  tulip,  pink,  and  rose. 

But  when  the  vigilant  patrol 

Of  stars  walks  round  about  the  pole. 

Their  leaves,  that  to  the  stalks  are  curled 

Seem  to  their  staves  the  ensigns  furled. 

Then  in  some  flower's  beloved  hut. 

Each  bee,  as  sentinel,  is  shut. 

And  sleeps  so  too  ;   but  if  once  stirred, 

She  runs  you  through,  nor  asks  the  word. 

His  rhythms  are  as  smooth  as  possible;  he  will 
go  for  many  lines  without  inversions,  in  a  sort  of 
inspired  conversational  way.     And  his  nature  was 
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not  conventional  nature.  He  saw  things  for  himself. 
Lines  like — 

And  through  the  hazels  thick  espy 
The  hatching  throstle's  shining  eye, 

which  are  rare  in  our  Caroline  poetry,  are  common 
in  Marvell.  The  marks  of  his  period  are  to  be  found 
in  occasional  conceits  and  tropes.  Having  been 
communing  with  birds  and  plants,  he  has  grown  so 
close  to  them  that  he  says : 

Give  me  but  wings  as  they  ;   and  I 
Straight  floating  on  the  air  shall  fly  ; 
Or  turn  me  but,  and  you  shall  see 
I  was  but  an  inverted  tree. 

Describing  a  hospitable  mansion  that  has  no  archi- 
tectural grandeur,  he  ventures : 

A  stately  frontispiece  of  poor 
Adorns  without  the  open  door  ; 
Nor  less  the  rooms  within  commends 
Daily  new  furniture  of  friends. 

This  was  of  the  time,  but  more  frequently  Marvell 
reminds  us  of  a  later  epoch.  The  Picture  of  Little 
T.  C.  in  a  Prospect  of  Flowers  has  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  similar  composition  of  Prior.  In  many 
descriptive  passages  we  are  reminded  of  Gay  at  his 
best.    For  example  : 

Oh,  what  a  pleasure  'tis  to  hedge 
My  temples  here  with  heavy  sedge ; 
Abandoning  my  lazy  side. 
Stretched  as  a  bank  into  the  tide  ; 
Or  to  suspend  my  sliding  foot 
On  the  osier's  undermined  root, 
And  in  its  branches  tough  to  hang 
While  at  my  Hne  the  fishes  twang. 
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There  is  very  little  passion  in  his  poetry,  but 
much  affection ;  no  majesty,  but  much  grace. 
Innocence  and  Quiet  were  his  Muses ;  looking 
both  at  fields  and  at  people  he  reaped  *  the  harvest 
of  a  quiet  eye '.  His  is  pastoral  poetry  before  it 
hardens  into  conventionalism.  His  nymphs  are 
still  real  people,  his  fishes  are  not  yet  finny  tribes, 
nor  his  woods  groves.  When  he  commends  a 
maiden  there  is  a  sufficient  tinge  of  genuineness  in 
the  commendation.  And  he  does  it  as  exquisitely 
as  it  can  be  done.    There  is  she  who 

Counts  her  beauty  to  converse 
In  all  the  languages  as  hers  ; 
Nor  yet  in  those  herself  employs, 
But  for  the  wisdom,  not  the  noise  ; 
Nor  yet  that  wisdom  would  affect, 
But  as  'tis  Heaven's  dialect. 

And  she  of  whom  he  wrote  : 

That  her  soul  was  on  Heaven  so  bent. 
No  minute  but  it  came  and  went ; 
That,  ready  her  last  debt  to  pay. 
She  summed  her  life  up  every  day  ; 

Modest  as  morn,  as  mid-day  bright. 
Gentle  as  evening,  cool  as  night : 
'Tis  true  ;   but  all  too  weakly  said  ; 
'Twere  more  significant,  She  's  dead. 

And  the  sweetest  of  all  is  the  nymph,  not  directly 
described,  who  laments  her  little  pale  fawn  shot  by 
passing  troopers : 

Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 

Them  any  harm,  alas  !   nor  could 

Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 

I'm  sure  I  never  wished  them  ill ; 

Nor  do  I  for  all  this,  nor  will. 
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That  is  a  characteristic  passage  from  the  member 
for  Hull.  But  he  had  another  aspect :  as  a  satirist 
he  vied  with  Oldham,  if  not  with  Dryden. 

If  Marvell,  in  his  serious  poems,  is  a  bridge 
between  the  mid-seventeenth  century  and  the  age 
of  Gay  and  Prior,  his  satirical  poems  are  also 
transitional.  They  are  almost  all  in  couplets. 
The  earliest,  choked  and  rambling  and  stumbling, 
are  clearly  under  the  influence  of  Donne  :  the 
latest,  such  as  Nostradamus^  Prophecy,  anticipate 
the  smooth  closed  epigrammatic  verses  of  the 
Augustans.  Some  interest  in  the  details  of  political 
history  is  needed  for  a  man  to  read  Marvell's 
satires  all  through.  Most  of  them — privately  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  during  his  lifetime  and  not 
*  released  for  publication  '  until  the  Glorious  Revo- 
lution— were  satires  upon  the  corruption  and 
debauchery  of  Charles  II,  his  brother,  and  their 
satellites  at  Court  and  in  Parliament.  The  purity 
of  the  writer's  motives  is  never  in  doubt.  The 
reader  never  feels,  as  he  must  when  perusing  the 
works  of  many  such  men,  that  the  author  would 
rather  flagellate  anybody  than  nobody.  He  was 
concerned  for  the  State  and,  as  a  monarchist,  he 
let  the  King  down  as  lightly  as  he  could.  He 
seldom  went  farther,  when  touching  the  King's 
person,  than  where,  in  the  dialogue  between 
Charles  I's  horse  at  Whitehall  and  Charles  IPs  at 
Woolchurch,  he  makes  the  latter  say  : 

De  Witt  and  Cromwell  had  each  a  brave  soul ; 
I  freely  declare  it,  I  am  for  old  Noll ; 
Though  his  government  did  a  tyrant  resemble, 
He  made  England  great  and  his  enemies  tremble. 
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But  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgement  regarding  individuals  do  not  make 
his  satires  uniformly  readable,  and  it  was  only 
intermittently  that  he  achieved  in  them  the 
triumphs  of  art  which  will  keep  even  purely  topical 
satire  alive.  He  who  cares  to  read  them,  however, 
will  continually  be  rewarded  by  sharp  little  witti- 
cisms and  gleams  of  warm  and  gentle  humour.  In 
the  earliest  of  all  we  find  the  youth  who  is  deserted 
by  his  hired  poet : 

Who  should  commend  his  mistress  now  ?    Or  who 
Praise  him  ?    Both  difficult  indeed  to  do 
With  truth. 

^he  Character  of  Holland  is  a  superb  example  of 
deliberately  farcical  hyperbole.  '  Holland,  that 
scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land  '  gives  the  keynote. 
It  is  formed  by  the  off-scouring  of  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  which  the  Dutch  have  laboriously  heaped 
together, '  Building  their  watery  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky  ! ' 

Glad  then,  as  miners  that  have  found  the  ore, 
They,  with  mad  labour  fished  the  land  to  shore, 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ambergris. 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay. 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away. 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  roll. 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 

Of  his  later  works,  the  most  considerable  take  the 
then  popular  form  of  '  Instructions  to  a  Painter ' : 
telling  the  artist  what  to  paint,  the  poet  described 
everything   in   society   and   politics   to   which   he 
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objected.  All  of  these  works  were  anonymous ;  but 
some  of  Marvell's  controversial  prose  was  acknow- 
ledged. His  greatest  success  was  with  his  Rehearsal 
Transpros*d,  in  which  he  attacked  Samuel  Parker, 
who  had  claimed  for  princes  the  power  to  determine 
their  subjects'  religion.  Marvell's  controversial 
wit  was  so  good  that  when  Roger  I'Estrange,  the 
licenser,  wanted  to  suppress  it,  the  King  himself 
(who  would  forgive  anything  provided  it  were 
wittily  done)  told  I'Estrange  that  he  must  not 
interfere  with  it. 

Marvell,  the  politician,  was  an  incorruptible  man 
in  a  corrupt  age.  He  cared  for  his  country ;  his 
opinions  were  not  coloured  by  ambition  or  personal 
prejudice.  He  took  his  parliamentary  duties  so 
seriously  that  he  wrote  to  his  constituents  daily, 
they  recognizing  his  solicitude  with  a  regular  salary 
and  frequent  presents  of  barrels  of  beer.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  much  influence 
on  the  course  of  events,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
those  who  have  commended  his  abandonment  of 
poetry  for  the  public  service  have  come  anywhere 
near  proving  that  he  did  wisely.  They  are  thinking 
rather  of  a  hypothetical  than  of  the  real  case. 
Marvell  did  not  hold  high  oflice,  and  he  seldom 
spoke  in  the  House :  few,  probably,  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  his  admirable  example  of  incorrup- 
tibility ;  and  if,  through  his  entrance  into  politics, 
we  lost  a  few  lyric  poems  equal  to  his  best,  we 
have,  I  imagine,  lost  more  than  his  contemporaries 
gained. 

Marvell  seems  to  have  been,  one  may  con- 
clude by  saying,  as  sensible  a  critic  as  he  was  a  poll- 
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tician.  He  recognized  immediately  the  '  might '  and 
*  majesty '  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  nature  of 
Butler's  subject  did  not  prevent  him  from  paying 
several  handsome  tributes  to  Hudibras.  In  every 
capacity  Marvell  had  not  merely  the  desire,  but  the 
ability,  to  be  both  honest  and  fair. 


THE  POET  OF  THE  GARDEN  AND 
THE  SWORD 

By  Edward  Wright* 

Born  in  the  sunset  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and 
dying  in  the  darkness  that  followed  the  Cromwellian 
period,  Andrew  Marvell  is  a  kind  of  ghost  in  our 
literature.  He  would  not  now  be  commemorated 
but  for  a  resurrection  from  oblivion  as  remarkable 
as  that  of  Campion.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  no 
poetic  fame,  except  as  a  rough  lampoonist.  He 
published  none  of  his  fine  verse,  and  though  after 
his  death  part  of  his  poetry  was  printed,  its  worth 
was  not  recognized  and  his  best  piece  was  not 
included.  For  some  years  a  few  good  judges,  like 
Swift,  though  neglecting  his  verse,  remembered 
him  as  the  master  of  a  new  prose  style,  and  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century  a  small  succession  of 
men  of  republican  bent  honoured  him  as  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Stewart  age  of  corruption.  Because 
of  their  affection  for  him  as  a  politician,  they 
collected  his  verse,  published  and  unpublished,  and 
printed  it  as  a  literary  curiosity.  About  half  a 
century  later,  after  Wordsworth  merely  hailed 
Marvell  in  passing  as  a  political  reformer.  Lamb, 
exploring  our  old  literature  with  impeccable  taste, 
found  the  poet  and  acclaimed  him.    At  the  present 

*  Since  going  to  press,  the  Editor  learns  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  on  the  7th  February  of  the  talented  author  of  this  essay, 
who  was  known  among  other  good  things  for  his  introduction  and 
notes  to  the  Marvell  in  Methuen's  Little  Library. 
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time  Marvell  probably  has  some  thousandfold  more 
loving  admirers  than  he  had  in  his  lifetime. 

He  would  be  amazed  if,  on  this  third  centenary 
of  his  birth,  he  could  see  from  what  light  pastime 
his  fame  has  revived  and  spread.  Poetry  was  but 
a  toy  of  his  rare  leisure,  in  a  busy,  fighting  career 
of  politics  and  religion.  Most  of  it  was  composed 
in  a  Yorkshire  country  seat,  during  a  short  seclusion 
from  a  world  of  war,  when  he  was  acting  as  tutor 
to  the  little  daughter  of  the  former  commander  of 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  Lord  Fairfax.  As  soon 
as  Marvell,  with  the  help  of  Milton,  rose  to  a  place 
of  power  under  Cromwell,  and  brought  Dryden 
with  him  into  the  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs,  his 
early  passion  for  poetry  seems  to  have  failed.  He 
had  then  already  written  his  finest  work — the 
Horatian  Ode  upon  CromzveWs  Return  from  Ireland 
— and  did  nothing  more  of  high  quality,  though, 
inspired  no  doubt  by  Milton's  intensity  of  purpose, 
he  hoped  to  bend  all  his  powers  to  the  composition 
of  a  masterpiece  of  a  grave  kind.  Leisure  was  what 
he  asked  for,  in  a  hastily-rhymed  address  to  Crom- 
well, but  leisure  he  never  henceforward  enjoyed. 
A  year  before  the  return  of  the  Stewarts  he  became 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  fierce  Puritanic 
town  of  Hull,  and  succeeded  his  friend  Milton  as 
the  champion  of  liberty.  After  a  long  and  apparently 
vain  struggle,  both  openly  as  a  statesman  and 
covertly  as  the  most  virulent  of  satirists,  he  plotted 
in  Holland  for  the  establishment  of  that  Protestant 
Succession  which  was  practically  achieved  by  the 
Dutch  king  ten  years  after  the  great  Puritan  poet's 
death. 

Q2 
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Much  of  Marvell's  poetic  work  is  lost.  Some 
manuscript  copies  of  his  later  lampoons,  descending 
into  terms  of  abuse  that  can  scarcely  be  printed,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  But  there  is 
also  an  important  quantity  of  fine  verse  by  him 
known  to  have  existed  in  private  families  of  the 
English  middle  class  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Ode  on  Cromwell  was  then  recovered 
from  a  family  of  this  sort,  but  nothing  else  of  high 
value  has  since  been  found.  If  old  Free  Church 
stocks,  especially  those  connected  with  London  or 
Hull  in  the  time  of  the  later  Stewarts,  were  to  look 
through  all  ancient  papers  they  possess,  we  might  be 
able  to  crown  the  tri-centenary  of  the  last  of  the 
great  Puritan  poets  by  the  recovery  of  his  lost  works. 

Perhaps  Marvell  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of 
Puritan  poet.  In  a  life  of  some  fifty-seven  years  he 
passed  through  a  variety  of  religions,  from  Calvinism 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  was  perhaps  a  liberal 
sort  of  Church  of  England  man,  until  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Free  Churches  and  the  French  treaty 
with  the  Stewarts  for  the  erection  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  and  a  general  return  to  the  Roman  system 
made  him  one  of  the  most  active  and  cautiously 
daring  leaders  of  the  fighting  school  of  Protestants. 
His  best  verse  was  composed  before  the  age  of 
thirty.  He  began  writing  as  a  travelled  scholar, 
perplexed  with  the  events  of  the  civil  war  and 
longing  for  peace.  He  was  then  a  close  friend  of 
Lovelace  and  other  young  Royalists  of  a  literary 
turn  of  mind,  and  Lord  Fairfax,  in  whose  service 
he  entered,  was  not  averse  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Stewart  line.    Fairfax  was  solacing  himself  and 
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cultivating  peace  of  mind  by  making  verses  on  rural 
themes,  and  Marvell  foUovi^ed  him  in  singing  of  the 
gardens,  hayfields,  and  river  by  Appleton  House, 
the  building  of  which  was  just  finished  when  the 
general  and  the  poet  arrived  in  1650. 

In  style  Marvell  was  at  first  a  late  disciple  of 
Donne.  He  could  imitate  his  master  fairly  well  in 
far-fetched  fancies,  and  equal  Crashaw  and  Cowley 
in  fantastic  arabesques.  All  this  was  the  ruling 
fashion  at  Cambridge,  where  at  Trinity  College  he 
followed  George  Herbert,  Milton,  and  Cowley,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dryden.  But  his  way  of  versifying 
became  clearer  in  four  years  of  travel  and  loving 
study  of  classic  poets.  Fanciful  he  remained,  but 
in  a  delicate,  charming  way,  and,  suddenly  bringing 
an  intense  imaginative  energy  to  bear  on  some 
garden  fancy,  he  rose  into  high  poetry.  I  some- 
times think  the  only  man  of  his  school  of  landscape 
verse  is  his  riotous  French  contemporary,  Theophile 
de  Viaud,  whose  stanza  on  a  flower-  and  rush-edged 
stream  : 

L'ombre  de  cette  fleur  vermeille 
Et  celle  de  ce  jonc  penchant, 
Paraissent  d'etre,  la  dedans, 
Les  songes  de  I'eau  qui  sommeille  — 

seems  to  me  curiously  like  Marvell's  transmutation 
of  a  pretty  conceit  into  a  flower  of  imagination. 
The  English  poet,  however,  has  a  finer  range  of 
natural  ecstasy.  Unmoved  by  any  fierceness  of 
passion  like  Donne's,  and  not  uplifted  by  any 
vehement  mystic  emotion  like  Vaughan's,  he  could 
yet  in  a  high  mood  throw  his  spirit  into  any  object 
that  delighted  him.     In  the  small  world  of  the 
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Fairfax  estate — garden,  park,  and  river  leas — he 
expressed  into  poetry  a  philosophy  as  large  as  that 
which  Coleridge  could  not  reduce  into  prose.  He 
was  a  singing  Cambridge  Platonist.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  famous  stanza  in  The  Garden,  in  which, 
after  singing  that  he  loves  greenness  of  tree  and 
grass  more  than  the  hues  of  flowers,  he  soars  into  a 
most  picturesque  idealism  : 

Meanwhile  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness ; 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that 's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

That  veritably  is  metaphysical  poetry.  It  is  based 
on  an  extraordinary  personal  experience.  There  is 
an  ecstasy  of  spirit  in  Nature,  possibly  distinct  from 
the  ecstasy  of  soul  in  religion.  Wordsworth  has 
indicated  it,  from  experience,  in  some  of  his  verse ; 
Richard  Jefferies  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  have  tried 
to  describe  it  in  prose.  I  suspect  the  experience  is 
the  base  of  all  that  is  of  genuine  feeling  in  pantheism. 
Marvell  seems  to  be  the  first  modern  poet  in  Europe 
to  express  the  mood  in  which  he  could,  while 
*  casting  the  body's  vest  aside ',  animate  a  tree,  or 
sing  in  its  boughs  like  a  bird.  In  his  two  best 
garden  poems  he  describes  this  natural  flight  of  the 
spirit  into  animate  things,  but  at  the  end,  afraid 
perhaps  of  being  laughed  at,  he  closes  with  a  cynical 
flirt  of  mind,  saying  that  his  garden  paradise  is 
doubly  a  paradise,  for  that  there  is  no  Eve  in  it  ! 
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In  exquisite  detail  of  nature  study  Marvell  is 
excelled  scarcely  by  Shakespeare.  Later  poets, 
inspired  by  Gilbert  White,  may  now  equal  his 
woodpecker  and  hatching  throstle,  but  few  or  none 
can  match  him  in  concentrating  a  sudden  blaze  of 
imagination  upon  some  small  ordinary  object  and 
fusing  it  into  something  wonderful,  as  when  his 
kingfisher,  '  flying  betwixt  the  day  and  night,'  dyes 
the  air,  and  changes,  as  she  recedes  up-stream, 
into  a  '  sapphire-winged  mist '.  Finally,  his  Ode 
on  Cromwell,  with  its  simplicity  of  structure  and 
grandeur  of  tone,  rests  without  parallel  in  our 
literature,  proving  him  the  true  successor  to  his 
friend  Milton,  capable  of  attaining  at  a  leap  a  height 
to  which  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  could  laboriously 
climb.  Marvell's  absorption  in  politics,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine,  was  probably  a  greater  loss  to  our 
literature  than  the  premature  death  of  Keats.  He 
had  it  in  him  to  be  a  supreme  moulding  force 
during  a  most  critical  period  of  fluctuating  taste. 
He  justly  felt  superior  to  Dryden,  whom  he  came 
strongly  to  despise  as  a  frenchified,  facile  rhymer ; 
and  by  the  developing  energy  of  his  own  genius  he 
could  have  been  the  torch-bearer  in  English  poetry, 
reaching  out  and  lighting  the  impressionable  mind 
of  Pope  as,  by  his  now  forgotten  controversial  prose, 
he  kindled  the  hard  mind  of  Swift.  It  might  be 
contended  that,  by  reason  of  the  Ode  on  Cromwell 
and  all  that  was  buried  with  it,  Marvell  should  be 
ranked  alongside  Marlowe  and  Keats,  although  his 
single  achievement  in  the  grand  style  was  incom- 
plete in  quality,  having  no  variety  like  theirs,  and 
possessing  no  effective  power  upon  other  poets. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  i  FROM 

ANDREW  MARVELL  TO 

LORD  WHARTON 

Contributed  by  Professor  H.  M.  Margoliouth 
of  the  University  College  of  Southampton 

My  Lord, 

I  could  easily  frame  an  apology  for  not  writing 
to  your  Lordship  the  last  weeke,  did  I  not  thinke 
that  so  insignificant  letters  as  mine,  the  seldomer 
and  later  they  came,  were  the  more  excusable. 
So  that  my  greater  difficulty  hath  bin  to  resolve 
now  to  molest  your  Lordship,  having  not  yet  any- 
thing mature  enough  in  the  businesse  we  used  to 
discourse  of,  which  might  be  worthy  your  notice. 
But,  by  the  Terme,  I  doubt  not  at  all  of  approving 
at  least  mine  industry,  if  not  my  good  fortune,  to 
your  Lordship  in  those  affairs.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, I  beseech  you  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  a 
Principle  of  your  liOrdships  favour  to  me,  that 
I  perfectly  honour  and  therefore  desire  faithfully 
to  serve  you.  I  have  herewith  sent  your  Lordship 
something  of  others,  having  nothing  of  mine  own 
to  deserve  your  acceptance.  The  one  is  an  Oration 
or  Sermon  of  Mr  Stillingfleets.  The  other  is 
a  Poem,  writ  (but  that  is  a  piece  of  a  secret)  by 

^  To  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Carte  Papers 
103,  ff.  258-9). 
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Mr  Ford  the  Minister  that  was  of  Northampton, 
of  Exeter,  &c  :  The  Latin,  in  this  last,  (if  I  may 
presume  to  censure  in  your  Lordships  presence) 
hath  severall  excellent  heights,  but  the  English 
translation  is  not  so  good  ;  and  both  of  them  strain 
for  wit  and  conceit  more  then  becomes  the  gravity 
of  the  author  or  the  sadnesse  of  the  subject. 
Mr  Stillingfleet  is  more  in  his  element,  and  so 
polish't  as  indeed  suited  with  the  delicacy  of  his 
auditory  rather  then  the  notoriousnesse  of  the 
Evill.^  For  certainly  the  impiety  of  men  is  growne 
so  ranke  in  this  kind  and  all  others,  that  if  Ministers 
instead  of  preaching  and  arguing  could  thunder  and 
lighten,  it  were  all  but  too  litle.  However  his 
Majesty  hath  testifyd  his  care  and  Sense  abundantly 
herein,  in  commanding  it  to  be  printed.  And  I 
wish,  for  the  reputation  of  this  holy  time  of  Lent, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Sermons  lately  preacht  at  Court 
were  all  made  publick.  My  Lord,  I  believe  you 
have  lesse  curiosity  to  hear  news  then  I  inclination 
to  tell  it.  But  it  is  grown  as  constant  an  ingredient 
of  a  London  letter  as  the  Picture  is  of  the  Almanack. 
Therefore,  Mrs  Stuart  notwithstanding  her  resolu- 
tion against  wedding  in  Lent  hath  sufferd  herself 
to  be  marryd  last  Sunday  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  Generall  ^  is  returnd  again  to  Town,  which 
discredits  that  report  of  his  having  retired  from 
Court    upon    discontent.      We   speak   still   of   the 

^  Proverbs  xiv.  9  :  '  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin '  was  Stilling- 
fleet's  text.  The  sermon  was  preached  before  the  King  on  the 
13th  March  1667,  and  the  title-page  tells  us  that  it  was  'Printed 
by  His  Majesties  especial  Command  '. 

^  George  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
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Treatey  and  prepare  against  an  Invasion.  The 
chain,  at  Chatham,  removed  lower,  the  Duke  of 
Yorks  regiment  marcht  to  the  Sea-Side,  Severall 
forts  erecting  or  Strengthning  upon  the  Coast, 
Burlington  ^  one.  Safe-conduct  is  come  from  France 
but  not  yet  from  Holland  for  our  Embassadors,  so 
that  the  time  of  their  going  yet  uncertain.  The 
Dutch  are  in  great  preparation  for  warre.  Their 
twelve  new  great  shipps  ready  onely  want  mounting 
their  Canon.  Their  fleet,  they  say,  consist  of 
1 20  men  of  warre  whereof  80  great.  So  that  upon 
the  Change,  our  Merchants  are  but  in  ill  heart  and 
hope  very  litle  of  peace.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
hath  many  friends  at  Court  that  boldly  own  and 
defend  his  interest  in  so  much  that  men  say  the 
king  believes  better  of  him  then  formerly.  The 
king  leaves  the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Irish  Cattell 
to  take  its  fortune  at  law,  upon  the  late  invention 
of  bringing  them  over  cheaper  then  before  that  Act 
past.  The  raising  of  more  Land-forces  here  is  again 
freshly  discourst  of  as  necessary.  I  see  they  are 
staking  out  the  City  every  day  but  can  observe  litle 
hast  of  building.  Somebody  told  me  yesterday  that 
a  merry  or  a  simple  fellow  was  looking  on,  and  mis- 
liking  somewhat  in  their  laying  out  of  the  streets, 
said  Poh,  if  they  do  it  no  better  then  thus,  the  City 
had  as  good  never  have  bin  burn't.  My  Lord,  these 
litle  rumors  make  up  too  much  of  our  intertainment 
here :  but  that  I  should  intrude  upon  your  Lord- 
ships better  time  and  Sereous  employments  with 
such  impertinencyes,  seems  to  me  now  I  have  writ, 
almost  impardonable.  Nor  should  I  have  the  heart 
*  The  old  form  of  Bridlington. 
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at  last  to  send  this  Letter  forwards  but  for  this  one 
line  in  it,  that  I  beg  leave  to  remaine 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordships 

most  obedient  and  most  humble 

Servant  Andrew  Marvell 
London  Aprill  2d 
1667 

[Endorsed  2d  Aprill  1667  Mr  Marvell  to  mee] 

Note.  For  Wharton,  Stillingfleet,  Ford,  Buckingham, 
Mrs.  Stuart,  and  Richmond  see  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio' 
graphy.  For  the  last  two  see  also  Pepys's  Diary  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Count  Grammont.  See  Pepys  also  for  the  Dutch  negotiations 
and  for  the  Buckingham  affair. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  '  the  businesse  we  used  to  discourse  of ' 
to  which  Marvell  refers,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  his  early 
political  satires. — H.  M.  M. 
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